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of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 

President Coolidge brought out very clearly 
and forcibly the serious character of the American 
public’s failure to do its duty at the polls. 

“We live in a republic,” he 
said. “A vital principle of that 
form of government is represen- 
tation. More and more as our 
population increases it becomes 
necessary for the people to 
express their will through their 
duly chosen delegates. If we are 
to maintain the principle that 
Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed, if we are to have any measure of self- 
government, if the voice of the people is to rule, if 
representatives are truly to reflect the popular will, 
it is altogether necessary that in each election there 
should be a fairly full participation by all the quali- 
fied voters.” 

But, as he pointed out, whereas in previous Presi- 
dential elections about eighty out of every one 
hundred qualified electors voted, in the last two 


[: his recent admirable address to the Congress 





Presidential elections “the average has been less 
than fifty per cent, and that in the face of a sincere 
effort on the part of numerous organizations to get 
out the vote.” 

_ In England eighty-two per cent of the men and 
women qualified to vote went to the polls in the elec- 
tion of 1922. In Germany the 1920 elections brought 
out seventy-five per cent of the total electorate. In 
Canada and Australia about seventy per cent voted 
in the last elections. These figures contrast unhap- 
pily for us with the increasing apathy of the 
American voter. No one can deny the truth of Mr. 
Coolidge’s statements or the serious consequences 
which he foresees as a result of this condition. He 
said: 


It is perfectly evident that all those who have 
selfish interests will go to the polls and will be active 
and energetic in securing support for their proposals 
and their candidates. The average voter supports 
what he believes to be the public interest. Unless 
they appear on election day that interest will go 
unrepresented. 

As our resources increase, as the relationship be- 
tween individuals becomes more intricate, the 
Government becomes more and more important. 
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We do not need to fear a frontal attack upon it. 
Whenever the public scents that it is in danger, 
they will be quick enough to give it adequate sup- 
port. It is only the approach of some silent and 
unrecognized peril that needs to give us alarm. 

Such a situation will develop if the Government 
ceases to represent the people because the public has 
become inarticulate. We are placing our reliance on 
the principle of self-government. We expect there 
will be mistakes, but they will be the mistakes 
which the people themselves make, because they 
control their own Government. But if the people 
fail to vote, a government will be developed which 
is not their Government. 


The President, however, did not attempt to ex- 
plore very deeply the causes of our political apathy. 
As compared with the past, “opportunities for 
recreation have increased. Our entire mode of life 
has been recast through invention, the great growth 
of cities, and for other reasons. Undoubtedly, this 
has been responsible in no small measure for the 
widespread disregard on the part of so many of our 
citizens of the privilege and duty of voting. But 
back of these conditions there are probably some 
deeper and more fundamental reasons.” 

We can only suggest a few causes which may help 
to explain this condition. In the first place, the 
American rate is brought down to such a low average 
by the very small vote in the Democratic Solid 
South and in certain rock-ribbed Republican States 
where the election is a foregone conclusion. The 
only excitement in such States centers around the 
primaries or the local elections. In national issues 
the Secretary might as well be instructed to cast 
the ballot. Secondly, of late years the national 
parties have not gone to the people with a single 
clear issue or even several clear issues. No party has 
recently taken, or is likely in the near future to 
take, a bold line on such a plain, controversial 
question as, or example. the preservation or repu- 
diation of prohibition. Complicated, theoretical issues 
leave the electorate cold. The difference between 
the Democratic party and the Republican party 
too often looks like the difference between Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee. Thirdly, there has been not 
only a change in our conditions and habits of life, 
as Mr. Coolidge points out, but also a change in our 
citizenship itself. The vast horde of alien immigrants 
who poured in during the last fifty years, having 
come primarily to make money and enjoy it, can 
hardly be expected to show the same passionate 
interest in politics as those earlier Americans who 
felt a personal responsibility in the government 
which their fathers created — that new thing under 
the sun — and which it was their duty and privilege 
to preserve under Providence for the benefit of 
mankind. In time, assimilated foreigners may do 
their duty as citizens, but that first creative in- 
terest they will never know or understand. 


“Take It or Leave It’”’ 
ECRETARY KELLOGG has refused to send a 


representative to Geneva to discuss with mem- 
ber nations of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice the reservations attached by the Senate to 
our own participation. In doing 
so he stressed two points: First, 
that thereservations were “plain 
and unequivocal”’ and that he 
had “no authority to modify or 
interpret them.” Second, that 
he could see no need of altering 
the procedure he has adopted in 
procuring the views of each in- 
terested nation by direct corre- 
spondence, and that to him no 
new agreement among the nations would seem to be 
necessary to secure our participation. Both of these 
points are obviously matters of personal opinion. 
One of the Senate’s reservations provides that no 
question in which the United States “claims an 
interest” shall be submitted to the Court without 
the prior assent of the United States. This is cer- 
tainly neither “plain” nor “unequivocal.” As 
several of the larger newspapers have asked, who is 
to determine whether the United States “claims an 
interest” in a question? Is it to be the State Depart- 
ment or the Senate or both or neither? Further, can 
a “claim of interest” cover any question under the 
sun and so put the whole functioning of the Court 
at the mercy of whatever body in the United States 
may be found authorized to announce such a 
“claim”? Granting that there is room for doubt on 
these points, — and up to the present only Cuba has 
accepted them at face value, —does not a conference, | 
such as suggested by the secretary of the League, 
become desirable and almost essential? We are 
strongly inclined to think that it does. In fact, we 
would go further and venture the prediction that 
unless some interpretation of our reservations is 
forthcoming, American participation in the Court 
will be postponed indefinitely. It may have to come 
in the form of individual notes to individual gov- 
ernments, or it may have to come in the form of 
some general statement, but what matter? The 
essential thing is that we join the Court. Nothing 
could be more absurd than for us to stay out 
merely because when asked by some properly in- 
terested person what we mean by a given statement 
our only answer is that ‘““We mean what we say. 
Take it or leave it.” 


The Duke’s Nose 


T is indeed fortunate that the near assassin who 
shot off the extreme end of Signor Mussolini’s 
nose was an eccentric but hitherto blameless English 
lady of a certain age. Had she been a Turk or 
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Roumanian, of either sex, or even a Serb, Croat, or 
Slovene, it is well within the bounds of possibility 
that infuriated Italian public opinion would have 
demanded a war of revenge. England, one recalls, 
once went to war with Spain because a certain 
Capt. Robert Jenkins exhibited to the House of 
Commons a box containing his somewhat shriveled 
ear, cut off by a Spanish official, “who also com- 
mitted other outrages.” A companion piece for the 
War of Jenkins’ Ear might have been furnished by a 
War of Mussolini’s Nose, but happily the aggressor 
was English, and Italy decided not to raise the 
issue. Instead, solemn Te Deums were sung and 
dignitaries and plenipotentiaries ran rapidly around 
in circles execrating the outrage and giving thanks 
that the Duce was practically as good as new. It is 
probably the first time in history that so much 
pomp and solemnity has marked the loss of a small 
piece of nasal cuticle. 

The subsequent visit of Signor Mussolini to 
Tripoli was in the nature of a Roman triumph. 
Foreigners may view the Duce with alarm, but 
Italians view him with adoration. Along with much 
sound and constructive advice which he gave to the 
Italian colonists in Africa was mingled a great deal 
of the truculent, mischievous nonsense with which 
the world is all too familiar. A sinister echo to his 
sabre-rattling references to “Italy’s Napoleonic 
Year” was heard in the Turkish mobilization order 
calling to the colors men of twenty-one and twenty- 
two years of age and all reservists from twenty-three 
to twenty-six, thus doubling her normal peace- 
strength army. Coincidentally, a loan by Italy to 
Greece of about $10,000,000 is reported as arranged, 
the proceeds of the loan to bz spent by Greece in the 
purchase of war munitions in Italy. The Turkish 
Government is fully aware that President Pangalos 
of Greece, a kind of Mussolini in petto, would like 
nothing better than a successful revenge for the 
disastrous defeat by the Turks in 1922. It is also 
alive to the fact that, by the secret treaty signed in 
London in 1915, Italy has a still uncollected claim 
on a portion of “the region adjacent to Odalia in 
the vilayet of Konieh” in Asia Minor. The Turkish 
press professes faith in the amicable intentions of 
both Pangalos and Mussolini, but rejoices that its 
Government is taking all necessary precautions. 

We do not wish to croak out warnings and 
presages of disaster every time we refer to that 
undoubtedly remarkable Italian national hero, 
Benito Mussolini; but the fact remains that the 
fruits of his truculent foreign policy have been dis- 
trust, uneasiness, and suspicion. The present talk of 
war in Asia Minor was inevitable from the moment 
he began shaking his mailed fist and breathing de- 
fiance at the universe. Known causes produce known 
results. It will be fortunate for the world if Musso- 
lini’s policy stops short of a war of aggression. Per- 
haps the machinery of the League of Nations will 


have an opportunity to prove its integrity and effi- 
ciency as an agency of peace. 


Every Man His Own Broadcaster 


A RECENT decision of Federal Judge Wilkerson 
of Chicago decrees that Secretary Hoover 
assumed discretionary powers over radio broad- 
casting not warranted by law when he assigned, as 
he has done for the past four 
years, wave lengths and specific 
hours to broadcasting stations 
whose licenses were approved. 
This decision was the result of 
a test case brought by the 
Federal Government against a 
company which had “‘pirated’”’ 
a wave length other than the 
one assigned to it and had 
broadcast at such times as it 
saw fit. The company itself did this largely in the 
interest of the broadcasting industry, as it wished 
the Government’s powers as outlined in an act of 
1912 — specifically declared insufficient by Secre- 
tary Hoover — to be defined by the court. 

The decision must of necessity hasten such radio 
legislation (that is, the White or the Borah bill) as 
will intrust the regulation of broadcasting to some 
central Federal authority. Radio is probably the 
only great industry in the world that is itself cry- 
ing to be regulated. During recent years Secretary 
Hoover has annually called all its leaders together, 
and the now obsolete regulations which he made 
were those that the industry wanted. There are not 
enough wave lengths to go around, by a long shot. 
At present, three hundred applications for new 
broadcasting stations are pending; even with such 
regulations as were in force, the interference in con- 
gested areas like New York and Chicago was almost 
spelling the doom of broadcasting. Now anyone can 
broadcast anything he wishes on any wave length 
at any time. The chaos that must surely result is 
bound to ruin the industry. No wonder, then, that 
it wants regulation. | 

Should the White bill, now through the House, be 
passed by the Senate, the Secretary of Commerce 
would have almost arbitrary power in issuing li- 
censes and assigning wave lengths and periods. To 
date, the latter have been issued in the order of 
application until the ether was completely pre- 
empted. The scrapping of this practice will require 
a new method of selection. Fortunately, the present 
Secretary of Commerce is well aware of the dangers 
of possible favoritism, or political preferment, with 
which anyone intrusted with this selective process 





"may possibly be charged. Accordingly, we are 


satisfied that he will erect such safeguards as will 
insure an equitable lease of the ether to those sta- 
tions properly entitled to it, at the same time 
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guarding the use of this vast medium for propa- 
ganda as well as for entertainment against selfish 
encroachment. 


The Merry Manufacturer 


a spite of a stock market in the doldrums and a 
dead flat calm in real-estate speculation, the 
business of the country is remarkably merry and 
bright. In some of the basic industries, such as 
steel, for example, conditions are just about as good 
as they can be; so good, in fact, that certain pessi- 
mists are selling steel stocks short on the theory that, 
as things cannot be any better, they will probably 
be worse. There are stories of overproduction in the 
automobile plants of the country, and a few other 
industries are not so cheerful as they might wish 
to be; but, on the whole, our industrial world is 
singularly free from disaster or rumors of disaster. 
The American manufacturer is driving with his foot 
on the accelerator and a broad smile on his face. 

For the first time in history it seems as though — 
in spite of the high cost of living — the American 
producer were able to compete, and compete suc- 
cessfully, with other manufacturers in almost any 
market in the world and in almost any commodity. 
The reasons are twofold. In the first place, American 
mechanical ingenuity has so improved methods of 
production as largely to make up the differential 
in labor costs which heretofore has run so much in 
favor of the foreign manufacturer. In the second 
place, possibly due to labor’s appreciation of the 
benefits it derives from restricted immigration, the 
‘tendency of American trade unionism is to encourage 
the exchange of an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. The importance of this latter condition 
can hardly be overestimated. That blighting curse 
on industry, the “ca’ canny” system, by which the 
laborer does just as little as possible in return for 
just as much as he can get, has been exchanged for 
a system of honest give-and-take, of codperation. 
The result is amazing, both in material production 
and in the atmosphere of content and self-respect 
which differentiates American labor from any other 
similar body in the world today. 

There is even a danger that American industry 
may capture the markets of the world. Even in 
those industries where manufacturing processes 
are relatively simple, the combination of honest 
labor and large-scale production is proving a difficult 
competitor for Old World methods. It is reported, 
for example, that in a recent large purchase of coal 
by the Italian Government, foreign mine owners, 
after cutting profits to the bone, were able to under- 
bid American competition by only about fifty cents 
a ton, and this in spite of an immensely longer haul 
by rail and water for the American coal. Against 
such competition it would seem as though the less 
efficient nations of the world would be obliged to 





erect rasitt walls or stop buying for lack of the where- 
withal to pay. But the prophecies of the classical 
economist may be grievously upset by the fickleness 
of the human factors involved and by the obvious 
fact that no country enjoys a monopoly of the 
engineering and scientific skill which creates new 
methods and efficiencies. 


Helping the Farmer to Help Himself 


a” an admirable statement to the House Agricul- 
tural Committee, Secretary Jardine on April 19 
outlined the Administration policy toward legisla- 
tive relief for the farmer. That his statement rep- 
resented a compromise attitude between the extreme 
of price fixing and government marketing as 
represented in the McNary-Haugen bill and the do- 
nothing proclivities of the more conservative mem- 
bers of the Administration there can be no doubt. 
However, that the compromise was, as stated by the 
anti-Coolidge press, a $100,000,000 bribe to the 
farm element to let up on their propaganda for a 
lowered tariff is absurd. 

Leading economists agree that before long, when 
the farmer appreciates the extent of his present, and 
perhaps his future, benefit from the tariff, he will 
be its strongest supporter. In fact, our imports of 
foodstuffs practically balance our exports at this 
time, and the not-far-distant future may see imports 
far in the lead. 

According to the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Administration policy is approximately met in the 
Tincher bill. This bill provides for a Farmers’ Mar- 
keting Commission and an advisory council. The 
former is to be intrusted with a revolving fund of 
considerable size to be applied almost entirely to 
those needs of farm codperatives which cannot be 
met by ordinary banking facilities. In other words, 
the Commission will be empowered by what in 
effect is a system of second mortgages to assist 
co6peratives in carrying over and marketing surplus 
crops from years of plenty to lean years of scarcity, 
thereby stabilizing agricultural prices. Even greater 
latitude for the use of its credit and facilities than 
the Tincher bill will now allow is asked by Secretary 
Jardine. In fact, he asks that the Commission 
“really reflecting farm needs, should be given power 
sufficiently broad to enable it to function in a real 
way and without undue restrictions or limitations.” 

There is nothing particularly radical in this leg- 
islation except the necessity for appropriating 
taxpayers’ money to make up the Commission’s re- 
volving fund. It is doubtful if the latter can operate, 
or is intended to, without some losses to the Govern- 
ment. However, the loss to the nation of even fifty 
millions would be amply repaid should this measure, 
as seems possible, insure better organization of all 
agricultural producers into sound codperative as- 
sociations and stabilize agricultural prices. 
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Universities and Givers 
\ interesting and significant step has recently 


been taken at Harvard. The graduates and 

governing authorities of the university have 
established what is to be known as the Harvard 
Fund — to be raised annually among the alumni 
by voluntary contributions and paid into the treas- 
ury of the university without restriction as to its 
use and with entire freedom on the part of the Har- 
vard Corporation to use as it may determine. It is 
planned to employ this annual sum in the immediate 
future principally to improve teaching salaries all 
along the line, and also to help pay for the costly 
but valuable tutorial system, which will probably 
go down in Harvard history as the most important 
contribution to American education made by Presi- 
dent Lowell’s administration. But nobody knows 
how long it will be necessary to add to teachers’ 
salaries or how long it will take to develop the 
tutorial system. Nobody knows for what purpose 
the annual receipts of the Fund will be expended 
twenty years hence. The most important thing 
about this new plan of giving is the fact that it 
calls for unrestricted funds. 

This draws attention to the curious predicament 
in which almost every American privately endowed 
institution of higher learning finds itself. They all 
are constantly receiving gifts. Many of them receive 
large gifts— and in large numbers. Yet almost 
every one of these institutions is chronically poor, 
mainly because of the pathetic yet wholly natural 
desire of philanthropic man for two things: praise 
and immortality. Suppose, for example, that John 
Cadwallader Grimshaw, having accumulated wealth 
and feeling a surge of generosity, decides to do some- 
thing for his university. He has, let us say, half a 
million dollars to bestow. Does he present his half 
million to his Alma Mater without strings, to be 
used as the authorities now and in the future may 
determine? Probably not; for instinctively he feels 
that his money will lose its identity. It will be just 
another gift. Very humanly, he wants to set up some- 
thing separate and visible, something which may 
be seen of men in the years to come and which will 
carry his name down to posterity. So he gives the 
John Cadwallader Grimshaw Dormitory or the 
Grimshaw Laboratory; or he establishes the Grim- 
shaw Scholarships; or perhaps, being interested in 
some special branch of study, he establishes the 
Grimshaw Research Fund, hoping that he may thus 
make possible some discovery which will be con- 
nected, however vaguely, with his name. Possibly, 
he attaches to the gift, not his own name, but his 
father’s or his wife’s or his son’s, setting up a 
memorial to someone other than himself. But the 
principle is the same in each case: the desire for 
praise and immortality — if only a vicarious im- 


mortality — play their part in determining the 
nature of the gift. 

Now let us see what effect Mr. Grimshaw’s 
generosity has upon the financial situation of his 
university. His gift is welcome, make no doubt of 
that. But does it enable the university to accomplish 
more adequately the work to which it is already 
committed? Only too often it extends the work of the 
university without strengthening it at the center, 
or adds money to some fund which is relatively 
ample. Sometimes the situation is even worse than 
that: many a university has been presented with a 
proud building, yet has not received adequate funds 
for upkeep, with the result that financially the in- 
stitution is almost worse off afterwards than if it had 
received no building at all. And what of professors’ 
salaries, of the expense of giving regular instruction 
to the steadily increasing student body? Mr. 
Grimshaw’s gift of a building or a scholarship 
fund or a research fund does not add a cent for these 
purposes. The situation of the university treasurer 
thus often approaches that of a man with an 
automobile whose engine constantly calls for re- 
pairs, but who is overwhelmed with Christmas 
presents of spare tires, wire wheels, speedometers, 
and fancy headlights. All these presents are de- 
lightful, but they do not help the car to climb 
hills! Or it reminds one of the situation of the dean 
of a cathedral who receives plenty of money for 
memorial chapels and stained-glass windows, but 
is hard put to it to build the nave to shelter the 
crowds which will come to worship. Not infrequent- 
ly the most generous gift merely complicates the 
problem of how to keep the institution running. 

That is the problem which the Harvard Fund is 
designed to meet so far as Harvard is concerned. 
With all its millions, — even with the Endowment 
Fund raised five years ago, — Harvard is short of 
funds to pay its professors as they deserve to be paid 
and to give its undergraduates that direct individual 
instruction which is the glory of the small college 
and the despair of most large ones; for from Har- 
vard’s earliest days her Grimshaws have preferred 
to give buildings, to establish scholarships, and to 
make it possible for the university to engage in 
new side lines. Her present weakness is at the very 
core: she needs to improve the quality of the teach- 
ing given to her undergraduates. What her weakness 
will be in another generation no man can now tell; 
but she will not be able to meet it unless she has a 
fluid fund which can be applied at any point. We 
hope that the fund will succeed. We hope, above 
all, that it will help to direct public attention to the 
need of every American college for unrestricted funds. 
For useful and ornamental as buildings are, and 
helpful as Mr. Grimshaw’s other benevolences may 
be, without a steady flow of unrestricted gifts no 
university can adequately meet the unforeseen emer- 
gencies of the future. 
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GALLERY OF MEXICAN MAJOLICA 


These interesting ceramics are the gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest 
and are found among the pottery and porcelain of various countries 


on the second floor of Wing K 





BEDROOM FROM THE PALAZZO SAGREDO, VENICE 
The seignioral bedroom, a recent acquisition, is a unique treasure of 
the Museum. It is an early Eighteenth Century reproduction com- 
plete in all its ornate furnishings 


The Metropolitan Spreads Its Wings 
New Galleries and Exhibits in New York’s Famous Art Museum 


jit opening of “Wing K” of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City, held April 5, 
came after long years of waiting. Completion of this 
newly equipped addition was delayed, not only by the 
war, but also by the fact that most of the Museum’s funds 


were spent on “Wing J” 
under construction at the 
same time. But in 1923 the 
city of New York appropri- 
ated the requisite amount for 
the completion of the work 
with the result that twenty- 
nine new galleries and a 
large court have recently be- 
come available for exhibition 
purposes. 

This space has afforded 
opportunity for a more syste- 
matic arrangement of the 
entire Museum. It is now oc- 
cupied by a variety of col- 
lections, old and new. Since 
wings “K” and “J” were 
originally conceived as a unit, 
their first floors have been 
especially assigned to the 


bringing together of the Clas-- 


sical Art Department’s col- 
lections. The new court, which 
is the latter’s chief architec- 
tural feature, consists of a 





colors are copied from originals in Pompeii, and its plants 
resemble as closely as possible those found in ancient 
Italy. New galleries include some fine pieces of American 
sculpture, together with works of art discovered at Sardis 
by Howard Crosby Butler and his associates, the Altman 


Collections, and examples of 
decorative art and prints. 
In the “Sardis Gallery” 
among the antiquities pre- 
sented by the Turkish Govern- 
ment to the American Society 
for the Excavation of Sardis 
in recognition of Butler’s work 
is one of the finest objects 
recently received: a superb 
Ionic column from the great 
temple of Artemis at Sardis, 
dating from the middle of 
the Fourth Century B.c. It is 
the most splendid specimen 
of its kind on exhibition 
anywhere in the world. The 
work of rearranging and in- 
stalling various exhibits in an 
orderly yet decorative manner 
has long kept the Museum 
in a state of upheaval. The 
expansion which has affected 
seventy-five galleries and of- 
fices in the older parts of the 
building owes its successful 































peristyle surrounding agarden —_—_(Alll photos courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art) progress to the excellent team 
such as the Romans might FourTH ALTMAN Room work of all departments. It 


4 Par m : Renaissance sculpture, furniture, and tapestries. Seven : = 
have built in their early villas galleries are devoted to the Altman Collection, all of them in vies tdnnaagens “ triumph in the 
along the Bay of Naples. Its the new wing history of the Museum. 
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AMERICAN SCULPTURE GALLERY 


Two galleries occupying the entire 
length of the southern front of Wing K 
are devoted to American sculpture. 
The imposing fireplace of Numidian 
marble in the left background was 
made by Augustus Saint Gaudens 
for the mansion of the late Cornelius 
Vanderbilt at Fifty-Seventh Street 
and Fifth Avenue, and was given to 
the Museum by Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Sr., in time to be included 
in the opening exhibition 


THE RoMAN Court 


The purpose of this new court is to 
show Greek and Roman works of art 
in something like the setting and 
atmosphere which surrounded them 
in antiquity; to illustrate the im- 
portant part that color played in 
classical architecture, and to afford 
the visitor some place where he can 
rest undisturbed by any sound save 
the cool plashing of water. Since the 
importation of Italian cypresses into 
this country is prohibited, red cedars 
were used for the garden in their stead 
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Trials of an Amateur Imperialist 
By Henry Kittredge Norton 


ESPITE the incriminations which our 
1) liberals heap upon the head of Uncle 

Sam as a hardened, dollar-chasing im- 
perialist, that gentleman is still much of an amateur 
at the imperialistic game. Haiti is a favorite “hor- 
rible example” of his 


uncertainties to a minimum, he imprisoned 167 of 
the most prominent of his fellow citizens, including 
all those who might aspire to succeed him. But 
these precautions were not sufficient. One night in 
July guns began popping in the streets of Port- 
au-Prince, and President 
Sam knew that the next 





imperialism, so we may 
well go there for proof of 
its amateurish quality. 
After something more 
than a century of as dis- 
graceful misrule as is 
recorded in the annals of 
republics, Haiti came to 
the fateful year I9g15. - 
The experiment in “self- 
government”’ had re- 


On April 12, the Haitian Council of State 
unanimously elected President Louis Borno to 
succeed himself as chief executive of the ‘‘ Black 
Republic.” The author, a prominent journalist 
recently returned from a survey of conditions 
there, explodes the fallacies of ‘‘oppression”’ 
and “imperialism’’ which some of the more 
liberal politicians have cast at the eleven-year 

régime of the United States 


revolution had arrived. 
His first act was to 
send word to the jailer 
who held his political 
prisoners, and a few min- 
utes later they were 
slaughtered in their cells. 
Sam fled to the French 
Legation, but the blood 
lust of the mob was up, 
and no diplomatic im- 





duced the country from 
one of the richest islands 
in the West Indies to a poverty-stricken wilderness, 
its only product being the berries from the wild cof- 
fee plants. One ruthless tyrant after another had 
ground the people down until at last they lived like 
frightened animals, not knowing which way to turn. 
On one side were government officials of limitless 
rapacity, and on the other were revolutionists 
striving by force of arms to secure for themselves 
the perquisites of office. Banditry, murder and rob- 
bery, disease, undernourishment, and degrading 
superstition flourished in the miasmatic atmosphere. 
Hope that the Haitians could save themselves was 
the merest dream. 

Many times before 1915 conditions in the island 
had drawn the attention of Washington, and more 
than once Marines had been landed on Haitian 
soil. But no drastic action had ever been taken. 
The opening of the World War, however, made 
American officials more nervous as to the course 
of world events and less cautious of the suscep- 
tibilities of those who profited by the Haitian tur- 
moil. The chimera of a German naval base at Mole 
St. Nicholas was not to be conjured away, and 
Haiti was carefully watched. But had there been 
no world causes for anxiety over the Haitian Re- 
public, it would have managed quite on its own 
account to focus attention in the summer of I9g165. 
One Guillaume Sam was then “President” of this 
republic, no citizen of which in all its history had 
ever cast a ballot. He was the sixth within four 
years to reach the high office. In March he had 
led a revolution which drove his predecessor from 
the country, so he knew well the uncertainties of 
life in the Haitian presidency. To reduce these 


munities were to deprive 
them of their prey. They pursued the fugitive to 
the top floor and dragged him forth from behind a 
bureau. He was flung to the shrieking mob, and 
for hours afterwards his dismembered body was 
dragged about the streets of his erstwhile capital. 
Thus did the experiment of self-government in 
Haiti expire in an orgy of blood and savagery. 
Washington had neither time nor inclination to 
split hairs on questions of international law. Marines 
were landed, and soon the island was under the 
command of an American admiral. 


NDER these circumstances, an experienced 

imperialist would have set up a Government 
run by, and responsible to, Washington — and that 
would have been the end of the trouble. But we 
chose the amateur way. We tried to preserve the 
forms of a Haitian Government and the fiction of 
Haitian independence and at the same time insure 
control by American officers. Much negotiation and 
some threat of force resulted in a treaty whereby 
we were to furnish certain “advisers” who were 
to have more control over the governmental ex- 
penditures than those whom they advised. 

A new constitution was drawn up; it was pro- 
mulgated in 1918. Like many another American 
constitution, it provides for a Government which 
in outward form resembles our own. The new Hai- 
tian constitution divides the powers of state among 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the 
Government. With a discretion worthy of a more 
experienced imperialism, however, it was deter- 
mined that the organization of the legislative branch 


should be held in abeyance. It was quite obvious © 
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to anyone familiar with Haitian affairs that a 
legislature in session would only contribute an 
obstacle which bribery alone would remove. The 
legislative powers were therefore intrusted to a 
Council of State of twenty-one members until such 
time as the President should call for elections to 
the legislative body. One of the powers exercised by 
this Council of State is the election of President of 
the republic. Four years ago, they chose one Louis 
Borno, who, quite contrary to the ancient Haitian 
tradition, will probably serve out his term, which 
expires on May 15, and enter upon a new one, since 
he was reélected by the Council of State on April 
12. And thereby hangs a vast amountof 
discussion on the part of the Haitian dent 
politicians. —_ 

The politicians of Haiti are worthy of 
notice. About three per cent of the people 
are literate and practically all of the adult 
males among that number are actively 
engaged in politics. The politicians are, 
many of them, accomplished gentlemen 
of no mean literary ability. They have 
managed to acquire the language and 
the politesse of France much more 
easily than they have been able to ab- 
sorb American principles of democracy 
and self-government. Under the old 
régime these members of the “élite,” 
as they modestly term themselves, 
supplied the officials of the Haitian 
Republic. Those who were omitted from 
any particular administration forthwith 
began preparations for the next revolu- 
tion in order to insure their return to 
the fleshpots. Thus all fattened upon 
the long-suffering Haitian peasantry. 

The United States, by its uninvited 
entry into Haitian affairs, has most seriously 
interfered with the activities of that portion 
of the political gentry which is num-— 
bered with the “ outs.” Revolution is 
now under the ban, and they are 
thus deprived of their customary 
means of returning to office, while 
their incomes suffer accordingly. Hence, a highly 
critical attitude has developed toward these invad- 
ers from the north. 

And for those not familiar with conditions in the 
republic, they can make out a most appealing case. 
That great, strong, brutal United States, with all 
its power and wealth, has come down and conquered 
a small people whose sole desire was to work and live 
in peace..If they occasionally had a bit of a revolu- 
tion, they kept it within the family and were careful 
never to injure foreigners. Having conquered their 
land, the United States has put ix a dummy Presi- 
dent, representing no choice on the part of the 
Haitian people, and has supported him in his evil 














ways by overwhelming military force. To insure his 
continuance in office, it has refused to allow the 
legislature to meet and exercise the powers con- 
templated in the Haitian constitution, and has 
intrusted the election of his successor to a Council 
of State, which is not only small enough to be han- 
dled, but is appointed by the President himself! 
Thus the continuance of military tyranny is in- 
sured under the forms of republican government. 
Thus is beneficent assistance used as a mask for 
militaristic imperialism. O tempora! O mores! And 
we have no share whatever in the swag! Set forth by 
a very polite colored gentleman, in the most mel- 
lifluous French, this becomes a moving indict- 
ment of America’s imperialism. But there is 
another side to the question. The form which 
the Haitian desire for peace was wont to 
take on occasion has already been illustrated. 
The charge of conquest may well be withheld 
until America shows a less beneficent attitude. 
While it is true that foreigners seldom 
suffered in the Haitian revolutions, no 
people can expect that a self-respecting 
neighbor will allow them to convert their 
country into a shambles and then hide 
behind the aspirations of international 
law when they refuse to mend their ways. 
They brought upon themselves the oc- 
cupation of their country by the United 

States, and now necessity demands that 

the Americans control the Government 

in some effective way. No experienced 
imperialist would ever have made the 
concession that they might have their 
own Governmentatall. Britain or France 
would have wiped out the native adminis- 
tration at once and installed a governor. 
But America is willing to make every 
concession to Haitian pride consistent with 
the accomplishment of the task she has 
(Keser). set herself — the restoration of Haiti 
to self-support and the evolution of a 
respectable Government for its people. 
Beyond that it cannot go. The Ameri- 
cans know as well as the Haitian 
politicians that to call the legislative body together 
would simply put a hundred or more of Haiti’s 
“élite” in a position to blackmail the adminis- 
tration and, unless properly “cared for,” to block 
all progress of any kind. 

America, in spite of her amateur methods, has 
no intention of putting herself in this impossible 
position, and therefore countenances the present 
status. It does not follow, as the political “outs” 
assert, that the President is thus enabled to have 
himself reélected without opposition. President 
D’Artiguenave, the first chief magistrate after 
the American intervention, was passed over by the 
Council of State in favor of President Borno, the 
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incumbent, who at 
that time was not 
looked upon with favor 
by the American offi- 
cials. To their relief, 
however, they have 
found him always will- 
ing to codperate, and 
Haiti has made rapid 
progress under his 
administration. 

Such progress as has 
been made, however, 
is along lines other 
than political. The 
“outs,” induced to ob- 
serve the laws of the 
republic by the shadow 
of the American Navy, 
have become intensely 
vindictive in their press. Haiti has many papers. 
They carry a few news notes, but their main purpose 
is to further the political ambitions of their owners, 
and column after column is devoted to their own 
virtues and to the shortcomings of their rivals. 
Thus, President Borno, estimable gentleman though 
he is, has become the target for the concentrated 
vituperation of his opponents. One prominent 
member of the dissatisfied contingent suggested that 





THE Pusiic MARKET IN Port-AU-PRINCE 


The famous native market in Haiti's capital where anything from 
pies to pottery may be procured 


he “should be fed a 
poisoned sausage for 
his breakfast.’’ 
Another promptly 
took exception to this, 
however, on the ground 
that he himself might 
be the chief executive 
some day and _ this 
taking-off would be 
“a bad precedent.” 
Sometimes the cam- 
paign of abuse has ex- 
hausted the patience 
of President Borno, 
and, as a result, a num- 
-ber of editors have 
tested the sweets of 
close confinement. 

The great mass of 
the Haitians, the ninety-seven per cent who cannot 
read and do not belong to the “élite,” are highly 
pleased with the present state of affairs. They 
don’t know what it is all about; they don’t know 
why the Americans are there; and they have no 
guess as to why the administration is going on 
without war and robbery and oppression in all con- 
ceivable forms; but they accept their blessings 
and pray that they will (Continued on page 531) 


Peace with Turkey? 
By Edgar Turlington 


headed by Bishop Manning of New York, 

have protested vigorously against ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Lausanne by our Senate. 
Senator Borah, who a year ago kept a noncommittal 
silence on the subject of this treaty of amity and 
commerce between the United States and Turkey, 
evidently stimulated by the opposition of so im- 
pressive an array of ecclesiastics, is today taking his 
place side by side with the State Department and 
boldly defending it. Senator King of Utah, on the 
other hand, marshaling 


()’:: hundred and ten Episcopal bishops, 


The Lausanne Treaty was signed in August, 1923. 
A year later Democratic Solons, in convention as- 
sembled at Madison Square Garden, showed their 
disapproval by inserting in their platform a round 
condemnation of the Treaty because “it barters 
legitimate American rights and betrays Armenia for 
the Chester concession.” They also declared them- 
selves in favor of “the fulfillment of President Wil- 
son’s award respecting Armenia.” The opposition as 
shown by these resolutions was sufficient to bury 
the Treaty in the sixty-eighth Congress, but it came 

to life again in the 





an imposing group of 
Democratic Senators, 
is bulwarking the Chris- 


Ratification of the Lausanne Treaty which would con- 


sixty-ninth, and on any 
day, now, may be 


brought up for debate 





tian bishops’ cause. A 
real fight is seething, 
but what it is all about, 
and who is responsible 
for the row, the average 
citizen has had little 
opportunity to learn. 


clude peace between the United States and Turkey will 
soon occupy the attention of the Senate. Already, a sub- 
stantial claque against it has appeared in the persons of 
110 bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Turlington, who acted as our State Department's repre- 
sentative at the second Lausanne Conference in 1923, has 
had ample opportunity to judge the facts. His article gives 
a remarkably clear picture of the Treaty’s background, and 
explains its provisions which safeguard American interests 


and a vote. 

In anticipation of 
Senate discussion, the 
enemies of the Treaty 
outside the Senate, in- 
cluding an impressive 
array of friends of 
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Armenia and partisans of “Utopia or Bust” who 
are not Democrats, have recently formed the Amer- 
ican Committee Opposed to the Lausanne Treaty. 
As a foretaste of the fulminations which may be 
expected during the debates, this Committee has 
issued a handsomely bound diatribe which brings 
the case against the Treaty up to date. Apparently, 
the soft pedal is now to be applied to the allegation 
that American rights were bartered and Armenia 
was betrayed for the sake of the railway and oil 
concession which Admiral Chester obtained but did 
not keep. On the other hand, there is no abatement 
of the charge that American rights, if not bartered, 
were at least improvidently surrendered. And there 
is the most urgent insistence that the honor of the 
United States requires the 
execution of the award’ made 
by President Wilson, pro- 
visionally and in bis personal 
capacity, with respect to the 
boundaries of the Armenian 
state which the Allies six years 
ago intended to set up on 
Turkish territory. 

Inasmuch as the so-called 
Chester concession still sticks 
in some peoples’ crops, a word 
of explanation on the subject 
may be useful. After negotia- 
tions between the Allies, the 
United States, and Turkey 
had failed at the first Lausanne 
conference, and before the 
second, or 1923, conference 
was convoked, Turkey granted 
to Admiral Chester and his 
associates the right to dig for 
oil and build railways over a 
considerable area of Turkey. 
The British and French pro- 
tested this concession on the 
ground that before the war 
Turkey had granted even more extensive rights to 
certain of their citizens. The latter rights, however, 
had not been definitely granted, but only promised 
subject to conditions which had not been fulfilled. 
They had been protested by our State Department 
as monopolistic, contrary to the “open door”’ policy, 
and forced on Turkey by political considerations. 

When the second conference met our Govern- 
ment knew all about the Chester concession, but 
had no greater interest in it than in any other non- 
monopolistic opportunity for American commerce 
abroad. Nothing could be more ridiculous than to 
imply that legitimate American rights or the welfare 
of the Armenians had been surrendered in order 
to secure Turkey’s good will with respect to this 
concession. The whole effort of the United States, as 
stated two years ago by Mr. Hughes, was directed 


(Keystone) 





REAR ADMIRAL Cosy M. CHESTER 


For fifteen years America’s exponent of the Open 
Door in the Near Eas io ano a naar aie 


“Chester concession" 


toward the maintenance of the “open door” and 
the assurance of a square, but not preferred, deal 
to Americans. , 

To return to the Treaty itself, what were the 
“rights” which the United States is alleged to have 
surrendered in it? As regards the American rights, 
it should be observed that this Treaty does indeed, 
for the first time, place the relations between the 
United States and Turkey upon the footing of 
equality and reciprocity. For many years American 
citizens and American schools and hospitals — the 
same is true of the English, French, and other 
organizations — in Turkey had enjoyed a privileged 
status as compared with the citizens and institutions 
of Turkey. By virtue of this privileged status, citi- 
zens of the United States were 
exempt from arrest, trial, or 
punishment by the Turkish 
authorities and were subject 
only to such taxes as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States 
had agreed to. American 
schools and. hospitals, simi- 
larly, had been entitled to free 
entry of all goods imported by 
them and were exempt from 
regulations imposed by the 
Turkish authorities upon Turk- 
ish schools and hospitals. 

The system of special or 
capitulatory privileges was 
originally justified by the fact 
that the Turkish law was 
based upon Moslem religious 
concepts which could not be 
conveniently applied to non- 
Moslem foreigners. The sys- 
tem was always susceptible of 
abuse, and at times it was 
abused, undoubtedly, less by 
American citizens and institu- 
tions than by those of other 
nationalities. Perceiving these abuses, and con- 
scious at last that they were incompatible with full 
sovereignty, the Turks had for a generation past 
made the most strenuous efforts to bring about 
their termination. To this end they had promul- 
gated codes of law and procedure based on Western 
models and had made substantial reforms in their 
judicial and administrative organization. 


[S the discussions at Lausanne there was no sug- 
gestion of the maintenance of the capitulatory 
privileges without modification. Apart from the 
fact that no one was prepared to fight for the pres- 
ervation of the whole of these privileges, it was 
recognized that the changes in the Turkish laws and 
administrative and judicial machinery offered some 
justification for the attitude of the Turks. In the 
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circumstances, the only practicable course was one 
of compromise. The Turks obtained the consent of 
the Allies, and later of the United States, to the 
abolition of the system in principle. The Allies and 
the United States received, in turn, certain con- 
cessions, the most important of which, perhaps, was 
the right of their nationals to resort to their own 
courts, sitting outside Turkey, for the settlement of 
such matters as divorce, adoption, and the succes- 
sion to personal property. A further concession was 
the right of Allied and American schools and hospi- 
tals to continue their work in Turkey and to have 
Turkish regulations applied to them with due regard 
to the essential conditions of their operation. 
Finally, the Turks gave an undertaking, which they 
have recently carried into effect, to engage a number 
of European legal advisers for the purpose of partic- 
ipating in the work of legislative commissions and 
receiving complaints in regard to the administration 
of justice. 

In view of the concessions here indicated and of 
the striking reforms which the Turks have made 
within the last two years, no one can truthfully say 
that the pending treaty fails to safeguard the legiti- 
mate interests of the United States or that American 
citizens and institutions are less likely to prosper in 
Turkey than they are in other countries, no more 
developed than Turkey, with which the United 
States has no treaties conferring special privileges. 


S for Armenia and the Armenians. The enemies 

of the new treaty with Turkey allege that the 
Armenians were betrayed by the American represent- 
atives at Lausanne. The alleged betrayal 1s based 
on the failure to provide for the establishment of an 
independent Armenian state within the boundaries 


defined by President Wilson in 1920. Those who. 


bring the charge completely overlook the fact that 
it was partly through the efforts of the American 
representatives that the Turks were induced to agree 
to the inclusion in the Allied-Turkish Treaty of 
Peace of detailed provisions concerning the funda- 
mental rights of the Armenians and other minority 
populations in Turkey. 

In 1920, as a result of an unratified treaty be- 
tween Turkey and the Allies, Mr. Wilson, or his 
advisers, drew the boundaries for an independent 
Armenia; by the terms of this award Turkey would 
have been required to surrender to the Armenians 
a very considerable portion of the territory remain- 
ing to her after the loss of Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Palestine — a portion in which, incidentally, 
Armenians had not been in a majority since the 
collapse of their kingdom five centuries ago. The 
action of Mr. Wilson in making the award was 
admittedly provisional, as well as purely personal, 
and no amount of regret at the frustration of 
Armenian hopes can change the fact that this pro- 
visional and personal action by Mr. Wilson was 


incapable of binding the United States, either legally 
or morally, to see to the execution of the award. 
If the advocates of an independent Armenia would 
come forward with some practical method of forcing 
Turkey to create such a state without invoking the 
Army and the Navy of the United States, they 
might present a better case. 


HE above relates merely to a discussion of the ar- 

guments advanced against the Lausanne Treaty 
by its opponents. Why, on the side of assets, and 
not liabilities, should the Treaty be ratified? Diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and 
Turkey have been interrupted since April, 1917, 
when they were severed by Turkey, at the instance 
of Germany, following the declaration of a state of 
war between this country arid Germany. The United 
States, since shortly after the Armistice of 1918, 
has maintained a High Commissioner and a number 
of diplomatic and consular officers in Turkey on an 
unofficial footing. The position of these unofficial 
representatives is, of course, distinctly precarious, 
and their continuance in Turkey during the last 
two or three years has been made woetiiile only by 
the confident expectation of the Turkish Govern- 
ment that the United States would in due time fol- 
low the other powers in accepting Turkey as a 
modern state and dealing with her on the basis of 
reciprocity and legal equality. 

American enterprise, educational and philan- 
thropic as well as commercial, is welcomed by 
the Turks, who have freely acknowledged their in- 
debtedness to American citizens and institutions 
for the impetus toward the transformation of Turkey 
into a modern state. American activities have 
accordingly been permitted to continue up to the 
present time under conditions nearly as favorable 
as would exist under the new treaty. The situation 
of American interests in Turkey is, however, quite 
as precarious as that of the unofficial representatives 
of this Government, and it is not surprising that 
the authorized representatives of these interests 
have urged the earliest possible ratification of the 
treaty which will be at the same time a charter of 
their rights and a symbol of good will between the 
United States and the country in which they carry 
on their activities. 

Whatever may be said of the Turkish past, the 
efforts which Turkey is now making to swing into 
line with the movement of modern progressive 
states challenge the admiration and respect of the 
Western world. It is a strange commentary upon 
American idealism that its professed, if not univer- 
sally acknowledged, prophets are the last of all the 
world to catch the significance of what is going on in 
Turkey and to turn their influence in the direction 
of making that country one in which the darkness 
of misgovernment will be forgotten in the light of 
efficient and humane administration. 
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Giving City-Bound Children a Chance 


May Day’s New Significance in Checking Up Child Health 


The celebration of May first in America as Child Health 
Day was suggested two years ago by the American Child 
Health Association. The purpose of this suggestion was 
not to add another red letter to an overfestive calendar, 
but to express in a public way the importance of child 
health and the need of its conservation. Thanks to the 
initial move on the part of the Association, May Day has 
come to be widely accepted as an appropriate time to 
take stock of child health conditions. 

Coéperation has been obtained from many influential 
agencies in the health field, both government and un- 


official; from commercial and social groups, and men and © 


women in every walk of life. The codperation of teachers 
throughout the country has been especially sought after, 
for the work accomplished in schools brings the greatest 
results. Today, schools everywhere are committed to the 
conservation of child health. They have set aside May 
Day for a thorough discussion of what has and what 
should be done for the well-being of their children, and by 
demonstration and sympathetic approach have taken 
parents into their confidence and enlisted home support. 

The work of schools is pushed further by numerous 
summer camps and recreational centers that take charge 
of children who are turned loose on the hot streets for 
three months of vacation. City-bound children are sent 


by these institutions to the country where thoughts and 
muscles grow. Delightful surroundings in some of these 
camps are enhanced by fairy-tale architecture. Peaked 
roofs, tiny towers and minarets, kings and queens magnifi- 


‘cent in pomp and plaster, doorways just big enough for 


the passage of one small child, turn houses into castles 
and gardens into fairyland. 

In cities, authorities and welfare workers have made the 
best of every available place for play. Parks are thronged 
from morning to night with children who are able to reach 
them. Well-equipped playgrounds, shallow pools, and 
fountains await these eager youngsters, affording them a 
joy in life essential to healthy development. For those 
who cannot escape from their narrow realm of congested 
streets, recreation is provided on the tops of buildings 
where there is room for games and exercise. 

Unfortunately, it is not yet possible to give every child 
who is deserving the care and attention that he needs. To 
the smudge-faced, flop-trousered, shrill-tongued urchin, 
too young to work and too restless to remain at home, life 
in the gutter is not conducive to good health and charac- 
ter. Health, which is after all a balance of physiological 
and psychological activities, is sure to suffer from such 
causes as irregular eating and sleeping and irregular em- 
ployment and diversion. Character which is left to its own 





MAKING THE Best oF Hot STREETS AS THEIR PLAYGROUND 
Semen camps are reaching out for thousands of these city-bred children, giving them a chance to breathe 
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LuNcH TIME IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


Neat, cheerful surroundings, clean faces, milk drunk through straws are signs of a good lunch and healthy children in this kindergarten 
room in Eveleth, Minnesota 


resources, like as not becomes a prey to gang influence. 
What the slum child needs more than anything is a start. 
On the playground in school or at camp he must wait his 
turn and somehow receive the assistance and direction 
necessary to a normal, happy growth. 

May first, a day whose festivities were originally dedi- 
cated to a goddess of growth and fertility, a day upon 
which the earth is in its bloom, is indeed appropriate to 
the consideration of child health. Its celebration as 
Health Day is not only a passing reminder, but a lasting 
recognition of the fact that societies, schools, parents, and 
officials are all working together year in and year out for 
the health and happiness of America’s children and the 
betterment of their futures. 





‘*CoME ON IN!”’ 


The delights of wading are long remembered by children 

who have been to a beach. But when a beach is lacking, 

to say nothing of an ocean, a pool in a city park seems 

to afford just as much happiness — and on a hot day 
it doesn’t matter if dresses get wet 
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AN OpeEN-AIR NuRSERY 


Any space that is available for recreational purposes 

comes as a boon to restless children. In such courts as 

these, games are taught and everyone is kept busy and 
happy 
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(Courtesy South End House, Boston) 








A Pus tic ScHooL FESTIVAL 


White dresses, Maypoles, fresh ‘air and 
exercise are the order of the day in this 
annual festival held by the New York 
Public School Athletic League in Central 
Park. The importance of play in the life 
of a growing child is not to be disregarded. 
- Such carnivals are of great interest to 
pupils throughout the school year and 
promote the good health and good spirits 
of all concerned 


A Roor GARDEN IN THE HEART OF BosTON 


Although there is no room for a garden on 
the paved streets below, the roof of a building 
is successfully transposed into a er bed 


for young agriculturalists. South Union 


has perfected a new adaption of landscape 
architecture whereby its children may romp 
over the heights above Harrison Avenue 


(Keystone) . 


ALWays Room FoR ONE MorE 


Associations and authorities through- 
out the country are trying hard to find 
and equip enough peer for 
all their youthful following. The ben- 
eficial results to child health from such 
undertakings are limitless 
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AN ENCHANTED TURRET 


Which might be inhabited by anything from a sleeping princess to a 
little old man with a beard 





THE Roya PALACE 


1 Gingerbread House is the name of a children’s 
summer camp at Northville, Michigan, operated 
by the city of Detroit. It is a realm of enchantment in 
which frail, scrawny urchins of the street are magically 
transformed into strong, healthy children. Fifty boys 
and girls are in turn wafted from the heat of the city 
into this summer paradise. More than half of them come 
from homes that have harbored tuberculosis, and though 
they are not sick, neither are they well and strong. 
A chance to live at the Gingerbread House prevents 
possible illness. Within the circle of connected halls and 
dormitories, fresh air, good food, and lively play afford 
city-worn inmates a new lease on life. 

A careful weight chart is kept for each child, and a 
proper correlation of weight, height, and age is sought. 
In 1920 and 1921, with an average stay in camp of 
one month, each child gained approximately from three 
to three and a quarter pounds. 

Narrow doorways, low double windows, chairs and 
beds of miniature dimensions, plasters characters from 
fairy books, all nourish starved imaginations and broaden 
out cramped little minds. Games, contests, and excur- 
sions occupy many joyous hours. Although the two 
months of health-building recreation enjoyed by each 
individual pass like a dream, they leave behind them 
happy memories, fast 
friends, and a new 
vim and vitality with 
which to approach the 
winter. 

The Gingerbread 
House Camp has been 
in operation for six 
years. It has adopted 
no hard and fast meth- 
ods, no fixed notions 
of what should or 
should not be done. 
It is a modern, up-to- 
date institution, learn- 
ing from experiment 
and experience, and 
ever improving the 
‘health of Detroit’s 
children. 


Old King Cole looks down in welcome from above the door 





A Farry VILLAGE FOR A PLAYGROUND 
Gingerbread House Camp whose houses were especially designed for children to resemble those of a fairyland 
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Ireland Solves Her Drink Problem 


By John J. Horgan 


where she must do things for herself; the Irish 

mind has been set free to work on Irish prob- 
lems. That is the most precious fruit of freedom. 
No longer can English laws or English administra- 
tion be blamed for our social ills. We can no longer 
dodge those ills in a smoke screen of rhetoric and 
self-pity. In the past, whenever Irish ideas were 
allowed to influence Irish legislation, as they did, 


[ we has been put in a position at last 


for instance, in the famous Land Act of 1903 and 


in the establishment of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the results were invariably successful and 
never commonplace. The same thing is happening 
now. The young Irish Free State is beginning to 
face and solve its problems 
with a freshness of vision and 


230 of the population, whereas in England the pro- 
portion is one to every 400, and in Scotland one to 
every 695 inhabitants. Some of the figures submitted 
to the commission and not contradicted revealed 
an extraordinary state of affairs. For example, 
in the little town of Ballyhaunis there is one public 
house for every twenty persons, and small Ballagha- 
dereen, with a population of 1,317, boasts 75 public 
houses, or one for every eighteen residents. These 
are extreme cases, of course, but there is not a county 
in Ireland where similar examples may not be found. 
The startling figures certainly warranted a thorough 
investigation into the social and economic effects 
of such a situation. Other questions which came up 
concerned the closing of li- 
censed houses on Sundays, and 





firmness of purpose both ad- 
mirable and reassuring. 

One of the most interesting 
of these problems is that con- 
nected with the sale of in- 


question is so vital in America 
at the present moment, it may 
be interesting to learn the form 
that it takes in Ireland and the 
manner in which it is being 
settled. Just a year ago the 
Free State Government ap- 
pointed a special commission 
to inquire into and report on 
the question of whether there 
were too many public houses 





**The essential functions of the 
law are to preserve order, maintain 
justice, and protect the commu- 
nity,” premises the report of the 
eae : : Irish Free State Liquor Commis- 
toxicating drink. Since the sion. “It is not the function of 
the law to make people good. 
Whenever it tries to do so with- 
out general public support it fails.” 
The author, chairman of the Com- 
mission, describes the conditions 
which his report will strive to 
correct by means of legislation that 
aims at temperance through regu- 
lation and carefully abstains from Dr. Shadwell, one of the 
any attempt at prohibiting the 

manufacture or sale of liquor 


the difficulties arising from a 
certain system of mixed trad- 
ing in country public houses, 
where, in most cases, dry 
goods are sold in the same 
shop with intoxicating drink. 
During the proceedings of the 
commission, the drink trade 
and various social and temper- 
ance organizations appeared 
and gave evidence, as did 
representatives of the police 
and other state officials. 


leading experts on the drink 
question in England, also 
presented testimony of great 








in the Free State — and, if 
there were, how the number 
could best be reduced—and, after reviewing 
generally the state of the law that regulates the 
sale and consumption of intoxicating liquor, to 
make such suggestions thereon as might appear to 
be sound and practicable. This commission, of 
which I had the honor to be chairman, contained no 
representatives of the drink trade or of temperance 
organizations; it was composed of prominent and 
entirely impartial representatives of religion, com- 
merce, industry, labor, agriculture, and medicine. 
It is believed that the recommendations of the 
unanimous report which it has presented will 
shortly be translated by the Government into law. 
Before describing those recommendations it may 
be well to state briefly the principal problem with 
which the report has had to deal. There are in the 
Irish Free State about 13,000 licensed premises, 
or saloons. That means a licensed house for every 


clarity and importance. The 
commission had under review 
the results of prohibition in America, and the sys- 
tems of drink control in other lands. Considerable 
importance, therefore, attaches to the statement of 
principles which they applied, which statement 
prefaces the report. 


he begin with, they emphatically point out that 
temperance legislation has succeeded in the past 
only so far as the willingness of the community in- 
volved has permitted i it to succeed, and they continue 
as follows: “The essential functions of the law are to 
preserve order, maintain justice, and protect the 
community. It is not the function of the law to make 
people good. Whenever it tries to do so without 
general public support it fails. The attempt has 
often been made to deal with various forms of 
vicious self-indulgence, to abolish extravagance by 
sumptuary laws, to suppress idleness, Prostitution, 
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and gambling, and the main result has generally 
been to bring the law into contempt. 

“Moral evils,” says the report, “can most effec- 
tively be combated by moral agencies. This is a 
truth often forgotten by reformers. The law can 
properly deal with such evils so far as they consti- 
tute a public nuisance and a cause of disorder, and 
does so, in fact, with a certain amount of success. 
Pushed beyond this point the result is failure, and 
sometimes worse, through the disinclination and 
corruption of those who administer the law. .. . 
The law can, of course, encourage or discourage 
vicious courses, but its interference is limited to the 
point at which public ‘tranquillity,’ as the French 
Code has it, is threatened. 

“For instance, ‘treating,’ which is one of the 
most potent causes of intemperance, cannot be dealt 
with by law, as was amply proved in England during 
the war. In other words, the community can inter- 
fere with the individual only when his conduct 
interferes unpleasantly with the community. The 
reason for this is plain. The community itself, 
through fellow feeling, is on the side of the inoffen- 
sive individual, and in self-protection it frustrates 
the administration of laws which are out of sym- 
pathy with its sense of justice and freedom. The 
right to interfere with the drunkard is the right to 
interfere with a public nuisance, but this does not 
entitle the law to prohibit, or to unduly restrict, 
the satisfaction of a natural and legitimate appetite 
by reasonable and moderate men who do not abuse 
their privileges. The ideal to be aimed at, therefore, 
seemed to the committee to be a system of law 
which will secure good order and remove the abuses 
connected with the consumption of an article, the 
use of which may be voluntarily abandoned, but 
cannot be forcibly suppressed.” 


I THINK it may be claimed that this statement of 
principles presents, plainly and temperately, the 
realities of the drink question and states firmly the 
essential and enduring case against prohibition as a 
method of liquor control. The real difference between 
total abstinence and prohibition is that the latter 
is imposed by law and is not necessarily a virtue. 
Nor can it be justified on the ground that liquor 
is essentially an evil thing. All material things, 
whether drink or food or clothing, are the creation 
either actually or potentially of God, who meant 
man to use and enjoy them rationally. Matter is 
not evil in itself. Alcohol, as such, is no more evil 
than wheat or water or fruit. It is the abuse of 
alcohol which is bad, and that is the only possible 
ground for the discussion of the drink question. 
This is the standpoint from which the Irish Liquor 
Commission approached the problem. In so doing, 
its members have put to themselves two vital 
questions that the advocates of penal and repres- 
sive legislation are apt to ignore, namely, “What 


restrictions will the ordinary citizen accept as reason- 
able?” and “What results will these restrictions 
produce?” The report proves that a marked diminu- 
tion in drunkenness has taken place. In 1870 there 
were 85,470 convictions for drunkenness in Ireland; 
in 1914, 15,339, and in 1925 — for the Free State — 
6,862. The statistical evidence is confirmed by 
personal testimony. This change is attributed to 
a “‘gradual improvement in the social life, habits, 
and education of the people” before the World War, 
to taxation of drink, and to reduced strength in liq- 
uor since 1914. The increase in many forms of cheap 
entertainment, such as cinemas and dancing halls, 
is also mentioned as a contributory cause, and great 
importance is attached to the present hours of clos- 
ing public houses. The commission was satisfied 
that in no hard-drinking country has the problem 
of liquor control been so successfully and encourag- 
ingly handled as under the British system of limiting 
the hours when liquor could be sold. 


O* the main question submitted to them the 
commission found that the number of drink 
licenses is in excess of reasonable requirements, and 
that their reduction is essential to the proper control 
of the sale of drink. No exact or uniform reduction 
is recommended, — that must depend on local cir- 
cumstances, — but it is suggested that one licensed 
house to every 400 inhabitants should be sufficient. 
Compensation for licenses extinguished on grounds 
of redundancy is to be fixed by a compensation 
authority for each city and county on the basis 
of the difference between the value of the premises 
as licensed and as not licensed, and to be paid out of 
a fund raised by a levy on all remaining license 
holders. Objections to this system can be met by 
the answer that it is successfully in operation in 
England and in Northern Ireland. The other pro- 
posed reforms include the following: codification 
and simplification of the liquor laws; reclassification 
of liquor licenses with a special hotel license; re- 
arrangement of the hours when liquor may be sold in 
the afternoon from three to five in the principal 
Cities, opening on Sundays from one to three 
and from five to seven for bona fide travelers 
only; the penalty of a month in jail for drunkards, 
on their third conviction within a year; the penalty 
for driving a motor car when drunk, cancellation 
of the driver’s license and imprisonment. It is not 
recommended that mixed trading should be abol- 
ished, owing to the absence of any definite evidence 
of abuses arising therefrom, but suggestions for its 
improvement are offered. It is held that the existing 
law as to clubs, if strictly enforced, affords ample 
safeguards against abuse. 

In short, the commission maintains that it is 
abundantly clear, from all human and legislative 
experience, that there are limits to the compulsory 
suppression of drinking, (Continued on page 531) 
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Scrapping the College Stadium 


By J. Homer Caskey 





HE football 
coach at my Alma 
Mater has just re- 


signed in consequence of 
a misunderstanding 
about the use of funds 
derived from the gate 
receipts at athletic con- 
tests. He felt, it is said, 
that all of the profits 
from his department 
ought to go to the up- 
building of that depart- 





Big gate receipts at college football games 
and the academic uses to which the money 
may be put have made faculties wink at the 
blow which they deal to amateurism, thinks 
the author. As a representative of Daylor 
University in the Southwest Conference and 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association, he 
‘gained some of the impressions recorded here, 
which have been strengthened by later observa- 
tions at Hillsdale College, Michigan. His chal- 
lenging statements will bear careful reading by 
all those interested in the overemphasis placed 

upon winning teams in college athletics 


members have regarded 
their coaches, when they 
suggested further regula- 
tions concerning partici- 
pation, as exceptionally 
broad-minded men, with 
a great interest in aca- 
demic welfare. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the more 
regulations we have, the 
firmer the hold of the 
present system. Year by 
year, the meetings of the 








ment, and he made 
rather bold statements 
in the public press concerning the large sum that 
athletics had contributed, during his tenure of 
office, to the support of strictly academic depart- 
ments. The president of the college admitted that 
some profits from gate receipts had been so used, but 
he denied that the amount had been even one third 
as large as that reported by the coach. He further 
stated that the coach, by making public such 
figures, had injured the reputation of the institution. 
The coach resigned. This might have happened in 
any one of a dozen colleges in that district. For two 
years I sat in the meetings of the largest athletic 
conference in that part of the United States, and I 
know that the conditions in my own college were not 
vastly different from those in other schools nearby. 
So great is the interest in the event cited above, that 
Mr. Blank’s resignation seems to be the chief topic 
of conversation in the city as well as in the college. If 
the head of one of the academic departments had 
resigned he would not have received one fourth as 
much notice. 

Those faculty members of athletic committees 
whom I have known well have usually admitted to 
me in private that, in their opinion, a great deal is 
wrong with athletics in our modern colleges; a num- 
ber of them have got in print ahead of me with their 
suggestions. Almost every one of them has put forth, 
at some meeting or other, plans for improving con- 
ditions in his district, or his conference, or in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association. They 
have been, for the most part, men who sincerely 
loved sport, and yet they have continually played 
into the hands of those who are doing their best to 
commercialize college athletics. For practically all 
of their suggestions have had to do with more 
regulation. 

There is a sort of tradition that coaches are 
opposed to strict rules, and a good many faculty 


various conferences and 
associations resemble 
more and more the annual meetings of the big 
league magnates of professional baseball. Each 
faculty member, primed with suggestions from the 
coaches, the business managers, and various other 
officials of the athletic régime, comes — with much 
talk of amateurism in sports — to the meetings of 
the conference, and then proceeds to the making of 
rules which have for their unacknowledged purpose, 
not the protection of “sport for sport’s sake,” but 
the maintenance of such a balance of power among 
the teams as will result in evenly matched teams, 
closely contested games, and big gate receipts. 

Many of these men seemed to think that they were 
preserving amateurism. But amateurism has long 
since disappeared, and what they have done is to 
sanction practices that protect the commercializa- 
tion which has taken its place. For example, every- 
one recognizes the fact that a boy who plays summer 
baseball for money is a professional, whether he 
plays on a large team or on a small one. Yet certain 
collegiate conferences have an agreement under 
which there is no objection to a student’s partici- 
pating if he is not in one of the fully organized 
leagues. The aim of the rule is not to bar from the 
teams any boy who has played for money, but to 
keep out of college competition all men who have 
grown so proficient that their presence in large num- 
bers in any one college would make the competition 
unequal. 


in ees that a college applies for admission to 
one of these conferences. A committee will be em- 
powered to investigate the standing of the applicant; 
it will ask whether the officials of the college can 
guarantee the observance of the rules of the organi- 
zation. But it will also ask whether the town in 
which the college is located is noted for its support 
of the teams; whether the student body is large 
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enough to supply the 
the raw material for 
good teams year after 
year; whether the col- 
lege has procured a 
coach of proved ability 
—a man who always 
has teams that will 
draw a crowd. No base- 
ball league filling a 
vacancy in its circuit 
could consider more 
carefully the commer- 
cial loss or gain in- 
volved in the decision. 

Year after year we 
talk sonorously about 
the prevention of com- 
mercialization in col- 
lege athletics and prate of what we have done to 
that end. As a matter of fact, college officials have 
done very little to prevent the thing and a great 
deal to encourage it. They have been careful to see 
that the boys who played got no share of the re- 
ceipts, but they have got as many thousands of 
dollars for the colleges as possible. A few years ago 
they began to encourage ambitious athletic pro- 
grams, with the plea that a good team was good 
advertising for a college —as if that were not a 
commercial consideration! For a time the fact that 
good teams brought large gate receipts as well as 
good advertising was ignored. When it could be 
ignored no longer, other excuses were given for the 
tremendous sums taken at the gates. The regulation 
of competition was, almost from the beginning, a 
commercial problem. The day that colleges began to 
sanction admission charges they took a fatal step. 
Up to that time there had been only one rule needed 
— that the competitors be dona fide students. But 
the presence of a winning team grew to be not only 
good advertising, but financial gain for the college 
and for its supporters among the alumni. Betting on 
your college became the test of graduate loyalty, and 
officials and alumni were eager to see that the start 
was even — that no other college got any unfair 
advantage. Then arose our conferences and asso- 
ciations, with their hundreds of rules concerning 
eligibility for participation. 


— 
“Athletics in the average university or college is a series of spectacular 


contests designedto... 


HE average collegiate athletic association, or 

conference, is as truly a commercial organization 
as the National or the American League. Rules are 
made for the benefit of the members, with the 
financial considerations usually foremost. Such an 
association differs from professional baseball leagues 
in that all of the profits above the cost of coaches 
and equipment go to the owners. Nothing is divided 
with the player until he is proficient enough to get 
into one of the leagues which are admittedly 





draw students to college to enjoy ‘college 
life,’ to get free advertising space for the college in the daily press" 


professional and with- 
out academic sanction. 
Furthermore, the col- 
legiate associations are 
connected, in baseball 
especially, with the 
recognized professional 
organizations by a 
well-organized system 
for passing on good 
players — a system 
which is practically as 
effective as a draft 
rule would be. Almost 
every capable baseball 
coach whom I know is 
the agent of some 
American or National 
League team, and in 
acting for that team, he signs contracts with the 
men of his own college squad and of others. Often a 
man is drawn from a rival team before his years of 
eligibility are at an end. 


B* this time numbers of my readers are ready to 
come back at me with the beguiling argument 
that has been often thrown out to them. They have 
been told that college football is the only sport 
which pays expenses, and that the big profits are 
altogether justifiable because they are used to 
support systems of universal participation which 
benefit the entire student body. It is not a strong 
argument. In the first place, the number of colleges 
that do use all of this net profit from football for the 
aid of the other sports is very small. The profits are 
used to support the academic departments or to 
build more grand stands or colosseums, which are of 
no benefit to the student. In fact, the price of 
tickets is usually higher for those students who wish 
to witness the contests. In the second place, if the 
colleges really want to get funds for support of intra- 
mural athletics, they have hit on a very clumsy 
method. 

In the average college the student pays in athletic 
fees, and for tickets to games, about $25 per year. If 
he goes on one of the excursions to games played 
away from the campus, he spends more. Does he get 
his money’s worth in instruction in the gymnasium 
or on the athletic field? The maximum of time and 
care is given to the man who has a chance of making 
a team; the minimum of attention is given to the 
boy whose physical needs are the greatest. Let us 
make an example of an average college, in which 
there are about one thousand students, half of the 
number being men. A good football season may 
bring a profit of $10,000. By the end of the year two 
hundred men and almost no women will have 
actually participated in sports. Those who made the 
teams will have had most (Continued on page 531) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


s 


upon a book, or an article in a 

magazine, which at once delights 
the mind and lingers long in the memory 
as a reward for the so often. thankless 
business of reading as a matter of pro- 
fessional routine. Three months ago I had 
that pleasantest of all experiences when 
I began to read an article called “The 
Inhabitants of Moronia,” by Eleanor 
Rowland Wembridge, in the American 
Mercury. When I had finished it, I read it 
all over again, and decided that it was one 
of the most remarkable and illuminating 
documents on American life that I had 
ever seen. The next step was to find out 
at once whether the author had written 
anything else in the same vein. My search 
was rewarded when I found a volume just 
published by Houghton Mifflin entitled 
“Other People’s Daughters.” 

The article which first attracted my 
attention to this skillful writer had for its 
thesis the apparently simple idea that, 
just as most people are neither ill nor 
in perfect physical condition, so a large 
proportion of the population consists of 
people who are neither imbeciles nor in- 
tellectual adults. Having postulated this 
superficially innocent idea, Mrs. Wem- 
bridge proceeded to illustrate it by refer- 
ence to the adventures of three typical 
specimens of this irresponsibility of 
which we are unaware until it sooner or 
later expresses itself in crime and social 
disorder. Then our attitude toward the 
victims is very much that of the Middle 
Ages, when lunacy and physical deformi- 
ties were regarded as legitimate subjects 
for jokes and cruelty. Our mental dwarfs 
and half-wits are not yet considered, as 
we have learned to consider their physical 
counterparts, imperfections of nature 
for which the sufferers must not be held 
responsible, and which may be appro- 
priately diagnosed and treated — perhaps 
cured. 


e— now and then one stumbles 


Y the time one had digested Mrs. 

Wembridge’s remarks, not only had 
the psychology of the much denounced 
tabloid papers become clear, but one had 
also acquired a deep insight into the 
peculiar world in which these sheets find 
their incredible news, for without the in- 
habitants of Moronia they would lack 
both the public that reads them and the 
public that furnishes the pictures and 
stories of which they are chiefly composed. 
One got a glimpse into an abyss from 
which I can well imagine many a pa- 
triotic American recoiling in horror, for it 
seemed as if every circumstance of Amer- 
ican life could only tend to increase the 





number of pampered morons who might 
elsewhere come to no harm because of the 
rigidity of a social order which automati- 
cally suppresses the opportunities for such 
individuals to come into prominence. 


HE author further illustrates her 

thesis in “Other People’s Daughters” 
by a series of sketches of various types of 
underbred, undeveloped city girls. There 
emerges clearly from her pictures the fact 
that life in this country sets a premium 
upon the development of those very 
traits in these defective human beings 
which are their ruin. She points out that 
above a certain social level the same con- 
ditions may exist, but no serious harm or 
scandal ensues because the persons con- 
cerned are more sheltered and are not ex- 
posed to the fullest consequences of their 
evident failure to grow up mentally. Yet, 
at the same time, since the social order 
sets no obviously impassable limits to the 
ignorant desires and aspirations of morons, 
they reach out for what seems to be within 
their grasp. If they end on the front 
pages as bobbed-hair bandits and ‘the 
like, we punish them, but there is wide 
scope for their crude faculties to work 
harm and destruction before they come 
within the reach of the law. 

With great humor and sympathy, but 
also with a strict regard for the accuracy 
of her data, Mrs. Wembridge sets her 
cases before us. She can describe the 
clash and conflict between the foreign- 
born parents and their “American” 
children, whose Americanism, if ob- 
viously derived from greedy-eyed obser- 
vation of the new life around them, is 
certainly something very different from 
what is preached by the Americanization 
experts. “The New House” exhibits a 
subtle aspect of the conflict and will ex- 
plain the phenomenon so often seen in 
the city streets of the European peasant 
mother still wearing her shawl, walking 
like a humble dependent beside some 
pseudo-fashionably dressed young lady, 
resplendent as to hair waves, manicure, 


silks, and furs. Lena Denko found a way 
to contribute to the building of the house 
for which her father would sacrifice 
everything, because the bigger her con- 
tribution the greater her own freedom. 
In “Silk Stockings” the same problem is 
presented in a less subtle, but more sym- 
bolic, form. 


F one has no words except cant phrases 

and retorts, and no place in which to 
entertain, and no ideas above the level 
of a child’s, then, as we are shown in 
“Bullieve Me!” courtship quickly reduces 
itself to the lowest and most elementary 
terms. But “Petting and the Campus” 
suggests that a primeval human urge is 
back of this now much debated social 
phenomenon, and Miss Workman and 
Miss Lawyer do what the conventions of 
the moment permit. The only difference 
is that “little bundle wrappers, power- 
machine operators, laundry sorters, and 
waitresses” get arrested for what may 
be done with impunity on the college 
campus. “The sex manners of the large 
majority of uncultivated and uncritical 
people have become the manners for all, 
because they have prospered, they are 
getting educated, and there are so many 
of them. They are not squeamish, and 
they never have been. But their children 
can set a social standard as the parents 
could not. The prudent lawyer’s child has 
no idea of letting the gay daughter of the 
broad-joking workman get the ‘dates’ 
away from her.” 


RS. WEMBRIDGE’S discourse on 

this question brings up in acute 
form the problem which stands out, it 
seems to me, in every one of her studies of 
the inhabitants of Moronia. That “large 
majority of uncultivated and uncritical 
people” set the example and give the 
tone in matters other than sex manners. 
Thus, irresponsible individuals become 
more and more encouraged to assert 
themselves and to make claims upon life 
to which they have no title. The “ promise 
of American life” promises them too much, 
and it is not surprising that, equipped with 
neither the brains nor the traditions to 
enable them to carry off a situation or to 
face a personal difficulty, they break up 
and become cases for psychologists like 
Mrs. Wembridge or cases for the news- 
paper reporters and the police. Almost 
every case that she has studied becomes, 
in the last analysis, a question of the 
maladjusiment of inferior human tmate- 
rial to conditions, pressing in upon the 
individuals from all sides, for which they 
are unready by several generations. 
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Uncle Sam Comes of Age 


A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC PROG- 
RESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Walter W. Fennings, Pb.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economic History 
in the University of Kentucky. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00. 


bard’s hardware store in Flint, 

Michigan, used to hang — for all I 
know, still hangs — an ox yoke with the 
slogan, “I sold your grandfather ox yokes 
in 1865.” Considering that Mr. Hubbard 
now sells quantities of delicate tools to 
Flint automobile companies which pro- 
duce more than $300,000,000 worth of 
automobiles annually, his sign speaks vol- 
umes to the understanding mind. It spans 
an economic era from crude implements to 
intricate machines, from a pioneer society 
to industrial maturity, from the ox team 
to the automobile, the airplane, the dy- 
namo, and the radio. 

To me that sign suggested a method by 
which economic history could be written 
for the masses, in terms of homely things 
and instances, without too much emphasis 
upon brain-numbing statistics and debat- 
able economic laws and theories. Mark 
Sullivan is doing something like that for 
the latter-day social history of the United 
States, making his points simply and 
clinching them by references to newspa- 
pers, theatre programs, and the Congres- 
sional Record. Professor Jennings leans 
that way in this volume. He marshals, it 
is true, many statistics. The economic 
progress of the United States simply 
cannot be told without statistics; but he 
appears ever willing to leap from the sta- 
tistical plow to the narrative harrow 
which reveals economic change in the 
everyday affairs of the people. Theory he 
avoids entirely. The result is a volume 
which pictures adequately and readably a 
tremendous transition which from the 
very founding of this country has been 
proceeding at an ever-accelerated pace. 


“ge the door of George W. Hub- 


i a journalist had written this book, he 
might have called it “Uncle Sam Comes 
of Age,” so completely is it the record of 
national growth from the simple pastoral 
of Pilgrim settlement to the complicated 
civilization and large-scale production of 
the present. Agriculture is traced from 
the first sowing of European grains on 
American soil by Bartholomew Gosnold 
on Elizabeth Island in 1602 down to the 
last experiments of the late Luther Bur- 
bank. We are told of “the ten fair pip- 
pins” brought to Boston from Governor’s 
Island in 1639, “there being not one ap- 
ple or pear tree planted in any part of the 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


country but upon that island.” An au- 
thentic glimpse of an era when land was 
abundant beyond all need is given us in 
the statement that Governor Endicott in 
1640 traded 500 apple trees from his farm 
at Salem, the first nursery in the country, 
for 250 acres of land. There also appears 
in this record worthy Timothy Hanson 
who took the seeds of wild grasses from 
the Piscataqua Valley of Maine down to 
Maryland and Virginia, thereby giving 
his name to Timothy hay. No man left a 
more fragrant memory than he! 


HESE are fair examples of the way 

history is brought to life by Professor 
Jennings. For most of us De Soto’s expedi- 
tion across the South from Florida to the 
Mississippi nearly four hundred years ago 
is as vague as a dream; it gains, however, 
the substance of reality when we learn 
that the primitive American pig, the ra- 
zorback whose ability to make its own 
living and increase mightily in number 
provided so many pioneers with meat, was 
brought hither by De Soto. That gallant 
soul gave the West its wild horses when he 
abandoned his Spanish chargers beyond 
the Mississippi. With Jennings’ help one 
can trace the horse in America from De 
Soto down to Denmark, the great thor- 
oughbred sire taken into Kentucky in 
1839, and to Louis Napoleon, the original 
Percheron importation into Ohio. It is a 
mistake to think that man is the only 
maker of history; in Jennings’ tale of 
America’s growth, horses, sheep, cattle, 
hogs, seeds, and all manner of things are 
given due recognition. 

I might fill this page with endless inci- 
dents keenly interesting in themselves: of 
that quaint New York miss who won a 
prize for weaving twelve hundred yards of 
cloth in a year from the fleece of three 
hundred sheep, of Massachusetts’ legisla- 
tive attempts to keep the Puritan fathers 
from adulterating their goods, of Seven- 
teenth Century iron smelting, of clipper 
ships and canal digging, of trade that 
went on by barter for lack of money. The 
records of Harvard College show that one 
of its later presidents paid his tuition bill 
with an “old cow”; and the construction 
accounts of the first college building con- 
tain this sad entry: “Received a goat 30s 
plantation of watertown rate, which 
died.” The opposite condition, after the 
colonies took to printing money wholesale, 
became even worse. Massachusetts al- 
most had, and certainly deserved, a mu- 
tiny after paying off her troops in paper 
money worth but three fifths of its face 
value. There were grafters in those days 
as well as in our own. 


This volume, like many others, fortifies 
the impression that the good old times 
were pretty bad, after all. The colonists 
treated Indians, domestic animals, slaves, 
and indentured servants abominably, 
cheated meanly and not too intelligently, 
and just blundered through on thestrength 
of their courage, originality, and natural 
resources. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion, we are reminded, was the outcome of 
long bickering among the thirteen colo- 
nies, which finally became so bitter that 
a cure had to be found in the interest of 
trade and solvency. Frequently we hear 
the founders extolled as superhuman in 
wisdom and in their devotion to their com- 
mon country. The fact is that, except for 
a few leaders, the delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention went thither from 
the earthiest motives, haggled and com- 
promised until they were exhausted, and 
returned home undreaming that they had 
established an imperishable Union which 
would spread from sea to sea and some 
day become the richest nation on earth 
with an incomparable system of trans- . 
portation and communication connecting 
even its farthest points. 

The whole story of this swift change 
from weakness to strength, from small 
affairs to large, may be found in this book. 
The author disclaims all pretensions to 
original research; he has simply drawn 
upon credible authorities for the material 
with which to build a synthesis of Amer- 
ica’s economic development. Neverthe- 
less, the task was one of magnitude and 
importance, and has been excellently done 
in every respect. 


OO often worthy books do not in- 

spire as they should merely because 
their authors fail to remember that to fire 
the imaginations of everyday people they 
must record the everyday things of life. 
Professor Jennings avoids that pitfall. 
Without in the least laying himself open 
to a charge of iconoclasm, he contrives to 
show that revered figures of another day 
were after all of common clay like the 
rest of us, and that if the times they lived 
in seem to us to approach heroic stature, 
it is rather because the years have dealt 
kindly with their lesser moments than 
because of any difference between those 
days and our own. It is such excellent 
books as this one which keep our feet 
planted firmly on solid ground and 
restrain us from too strong a feeling of 
pride in our heritage. The history of this 
continent is a bold and inspiring record, 
but it is greater by far if we remember 
that it was made by men and not by 
demigods. 
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New. Books in Brief Review 


Outline of Abnormal Psychology. By 
William McDougal. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 


BOOK that is like a draft of cool air 

on fevered brows. We have been so 
bedeviled, lately, by the extreme school 
of psychiatrists that it means much to 
find the subject discussed from a broad 
angle and in the mellow light of modera- 
tion. The task of the author — professor of 
psychology at Harvard University — is, 
in general, to extract the sound and good 
from Freud’s doctrines and bring it into 
harmony with the main body of psycho- 
logical science. He believes that the 
Freudians are frequently and pointedly 
right, but it is also his firm conviction — 
for which Heaven be praised — that 
human beings are not mere machines run 
by a single great primal urge. As a matter 
of fact, he allows us a number of primal 
urges, nor does he insist that we are en- 
tirely controlled by any one of them. All 
this, and more, is set forth with such calm, 
clear reasoning that he who reads, not 
only will not run, but will quite probably 
linger over the pages with a sense of pro- 
found relief. 


* eK K * 


On an Island that Cost $24.00. By Irvin S. 
Cobb. New York: George H. Doran 
& Co. $2.00. 


LB piece: of the O. Henry, crack- 
of-the-whip type of short story will 
be particularly pleased with this new 
collection of New York tales by a master 
craftsman. And those who object to being 
“brought up short” at a story’s close 
with a sudden, unlooked-for twist in the 
action, will probably forgive Mr. Cobb 
because of the undeniable sense for in- 
teresting material which obtrudes every- 
where in the collection. The author is a 
sure reporter, and his nose for news values 
is by no means dulled simply because 
he is writing fiction. “Nobody Sees the 
Waiter’s Face” is one of the best of the 
lot, but those who like a bit of cynicism 
with their fiction may put “Ace in the 
Hole” ahead of it. 


* *e KK 


An Outline of Christianity: The Story of 
Our Civilization. Vol. 1: The Birth of 
Christianity. Vol. 2: The Builders of 
the Church. New York: Bethlehem 
Publishers, Inc. $5.00 each. 


HESE two books, the first of a 
series of five, are a notable achieve- 
ment. The foremost scholars and experts 
have laid their contributions of theologi- 
cal, historical, and literary learning at the 


disposal of a board of editors whose sole 
aim was to produce, in a spirit of reverent 
intelligence, an account of the birth and 
growth of Christianity and its influence in 
molding the civilization of the world. 
Critical scholarship and spiritual percep- 
tion are nicely blended, sectarian issues 
are entirely lacking. The first volume tells 
the story of the life of Jesus and Hisimme- 
diate followers and carries the history 
down to the end of the First Century. The 
second volume takes up the tale and pro- 
ceeds with it as far as the Reformation. 
The many contributors have sustained a 
high level of lucidity and interest, two 
attributes essential in a work intended for 
the average layman. Each volume is 
equipped with a chr. nological table, an 
index, and an adequate bibliography. The 
numerous illustrations and reproductions 
are chosen with discriminating taste. 


* * * * * 


Masterson: A Story of an English Gentle- 
man. By Gilbert Frankau. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


HE hero, who for years has lived in 

Abyssinia, suddenly becomes sole heir 
to a vast fortune, and returns to England 
from a sense of duty rather than desire. He 
is frankly bored with his wealth until he 
meets and marries a beautiful society girl. 
Preoccupation with politics leads to a 
misunderstanding, and later she divorces 
him. After his disillusionment comes a 
period of bitter despondency when he 
returns to Abyssinia, there to find his ideal 
woman in an old friend whose fineness he 
had failed to appreciate. Interesting plot, 
clever characterization, a sophisticated 
London background, and graphic de- 
scriptions of horse racing and yachting 
combine to make this a thoroughly enter- 
taining novel. 

* **K K * 


Essays of 1925. Selected, with an intro- 
duction, by Odell Shepard. Hartford: 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell. $2.50. 


R. SHEPARD has rendered a serv- 

ice in collecting the material for 
this anthology. His statement that seven 
of the essays which he most wished to 
include were unavailable for republication 
will be of genuine regret to the majority 
of his readers. While trying to avoid 
topics of merely transitory interest, he 
has given a hearing to many ideas and 
problems representative of the present 
time. Apparently, he has found the 
American essay questioning, ironical, 
substantial in thought and sentiment, and, 
save for the gem of the collection entitled 
“A Gentle Passion (Continued opp. 532) 
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Experience and Nature 


By JOHN DEWEY, Columbia University 
Second Edition 

“It is quite impossible in a short review ade- 
quately to discuss chapters as profound and 
searching as these. One can only recommend 
to those who are interested in philosophy a 
volume which will need no recommendation to 
those acquainted with Professor Dewey's 
work.” — The Independent. Price $3.00 


Pluralist Philosophies of 
England and America 

By J. WAHL 

‘*Professor Wahl may be congratulated on his 
mastery of one of the most important issues in 
philosophy, and on the skill with which he 
supplements previous discussions of pluralism 
with suggestive and original views of his own.” 
— Boston Evening Transcript. Price $3.00 


Formal Logic (1847) 
By AUGUSTUS DEMORGAN. Edited by A. 
E. Taytor, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
the University of Edinburgh. 
A trustworthy reprint of a classical work of 
great value to students of logic and the history 
of logical doctrine. Cloth. Pages 392. 

Price $3.50 


The Mathematical Theory 
of Limits 


By J. G. LEATHEM. Bell's Advanced Math- 
ematical Series. 

A general outline of the theory of limits which 
brings together the elements of this funda- 
mental subject in one volume. It will greatly 
facilitate the study of infinite series and the 
infinitesimal calculus. Price $4.50 


The Relation Between 
Science and Theology: 
How To Think About It 


By C. STUART GAGER, Director of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. 

‘“‘The book is a plea that there is no antago- 
nism between science and religion. . . . It is 
written in an interesting manner and in lan- 
guage that can be easily understood by the 
layman.” — Chicago Evening Post. Price $1.00 


La Geometrie 


By RENE DESCARTES. Translated by 
Marcia LATHAN and Davin EUGENE SMITH, 
with an introduction by the latter. 

The first edition of this famous book was pub- 
lished in 1637. The present volume is a fac- 
simile and translation and its pedigree begins 
with Descartes himself. Price $4.00 


Calculus of Variations 


By GILBERT AMES BLISS, University of 
Chicago. 

‘*The main purpose of this series is the diffusion 
of mathematics and formal thought as con- 
tributing to exact knowledge and clear thinking, 
not only for mathematicians, but also for other 
scientists and the public at large. We heartily 
recommend the book, either as a text or for 
private reading.” — .\cience. Price $2.00 


Functions of a Complex 

Variable 

By DAVID RAYMOND CURTISS, North- 
western University. 


Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. Ready 
soon. Price $2.00 


Mechanical Investigations 

of Leonardo da Vinci 

By IVOR B. HART, University of London. 
“‘For the engineer and the man of science gen- 
erally the book will be valued because it dis- 
cusses Leonardo's mechanics, both dynamics 
and statics, in the light of the celebrated | note- 
books and his observations on flight . 
— American Machinist. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


HE drys are having their innings in 

Washington. On April 16, the day 

after the wets had completed the 
presentation of their evidence to the sub- 
committee of the Senate 
Judiciary. Committee, their 
first witnesses appeared to 
refute the wets’ statements and urge that 
no change be made in the Volstead Act 
unless it be to enforce its provisions more 
rigidly. Wayne B. WHEELER of Ohio, 
president of the Anti-Saloon League, has 
charge of presenting the drys’ side of the 
case, and it is understood that he will 
appear as the final witness. 

On April 14, toward the close of the 
wets’ presentation of evidence, Brig. Gen. 
Lincotn C. Anprews, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of prohi- 
bition enforcement, created 
something of a sensation by 
agreeing that if palatable 
beer were sold — under proper govern- 
ment control — it would “be helpful” in 
enforcing the law. SamueL Harpen 
Cuurcu, president of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Pittsburgh, also came in for a share 
of publicity by declaring that “some of 
the Protestant churches of our land, either 
by banding together or by working in- 
dependently but reciprocally and all of 
them using prohibition as an entering 
wedge, are aiming by those indirect 
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Helpful 
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First OLD GUARD CASUALTY 
Senator William B. McKinley of Illinois 
who was defeated for renomination as the 


Republican candidate forthe Senate by Col. 
Frank L. Smith 


methods to effect a union of Church and 
State through the back door.” 

Among the early and important wit- 
nesses for the drys were Rev. Dr. CHar.es 











en 


FEMININE Dry CRUSADERS IN WASHINGTON 


A group of women who testified before the subcommittee hearing wet and dry arguments in 
the Senate Office Building. The only modification they stand for is a change which would 
make the Volstead law more strict 


S. McFar.anp of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, who stated 
that he was also speaking 
for Dr. S. ParKEs CaDMAN, 
president of that organization; Mrs. 
Mase W. WILLEBRANDT, Assistant At- 
torney-General in charge of prohibition 
enforcement, Mrs. Etta A. Boote, na- 
tional president of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and Frep B. Smitu, 
chairman of the Citizens Committee 
of One Thousand for Law Enforcement. 
Dr. Haven Emerson, former Health 
Commissioner of New York City, was 
also called by the drys. He submitted 
statistics of Bellevue Hospital in New 
York to show that whereas in 1920,. the 
first year of the Volstead law, there were 
but twenty-nine deaths due to acute al- 
coholism, by 1925 the number had climbed 
back to 250. He accounted for the in- 
crease on grounds that prohibition is not 
being strictly enforced at present. 

Mrs. WitLEBRaANDT declared that pro- 
hibition could be enforced and that, as a 
matter of fact, enforcement was becoming 
“increasingly effective.” She cited statis- 
, , tics to show that in 1922 

ay there were 24,000 convic- 
ective : : ° 
tions for violating the dry 
law; in 1923, the convictions totaled 
34,000; in 1924 there were 37,000; and 
in 1925, 38,000. Fines had grown from 
$4,000,000 in 1922 to $7,681,000 in 1925. 
Mrs. WILLEBRANDT admitted that it would 
help materially if there were more Fed- 
eral judges to handle dry enforcement 
cases. The Department of Justice had 
never given consideration to the sugges- 
tion offered by Emory R. Buckner, 
United States Attorney for Southern New 
York, that it would facilitate matters if 
petty violators were refused jury trials. 
Her Department, stated Mrs. WILLE- 
BRANDT, “recognizes that when a de- 
fendant demands a trial by jury he is 
entitled to it and he gets it.” 

Other witnesses produced statistics 
purporting to show that prohibition has 
been successful and that its only need is 
more strict enforcement. Objection has 
been raised by some of the 
witnesses to the cross-ex- 
aminations which Senator 
James A. ReeEp of Missouri has con- 


Witnesses 


Objections 
to Reed 


ducted. Senator Reep, the only wet 


among the five Senators who make up the 
committee, has let few statements go 
unchallenged, and with both wet and dry 
witnesses has carried on a system of 
cross-examination which many of the dry 
leaders feel has taken up valuable time 
and destroyed the chances which some of 
their witnesses have of being put on the 
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stand. On April 20, Senator Harretp of 
Oklahoma, as temporary chairman of the 
committee during the illness of Senator 
Rice W. Means of Colorado, refused to 
adjourn the session at noon upon the 
request of Senator REED, who wished to 
be present at the Italian Debt debate in 
the Senate. Subsequently, on the floor of 
the Senate, Senator ReEp brought up 
the question. Senator Witt1amM CABELL 
Bruce of Maryland, an avowed wet, 
defended Senator REEp’s position. “Of 
course, so far as I am concerned,” he 
stated, “I expect no liberal measure of 
justice from anybody sharing the senti- 
ments of the majority of that committee.” 
His sharp remarks called for retaliations 
by both Senator Watsu of Montana, a 
member of the committee, and Senator 
HARRELD. 

President Coo.ipcE, addressing the 
Congress of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in Washington on April 
1g, took to task the voters of the country 

for their apparent apath 
psa in mens wines ons 
pathy “eo ” 
governmental.“ Since 1880, 
said Mr, Coo.ipce, “there has been a 
marked increase in the tendency to remain 
away from the polls on the part of those 
entitled to vote. But despite a steady 
decline in the vote in the five Presidential 
elections for the period 1880-1896, there 
was a voting average of 80 per cent... . 
For the last two Presidential elections the 
average has been less than $0 per cent, and 
that in the face of a sincere effort on the 
part of numerous organizations to get out 
the vote.” In other countries, went on 
the President, conditions are different. 
Eighty-two per cent of the voting popu- 
lation of England votes, and in Canada a 
little more than 70 per cent appears. In 
Italy it is about 64 per cent. 
Secretary KEttocc has made articulate 
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THE House oF EVERLASTING FIRE 


One of the remarkable sights of Hawaii, where volcanoes are common. Mauna Loa, “‘ big 
mountain,” has just staged one of its periodic eruptions 


his “take it or leave it” policy with regard 
to the Senate reservations to American 
participation in the World Court. In a 
, .. letter addressed to Sir Eric 
Take it | Drummonp, secretary-gen- 

or leave it” 7 y-8 
eral of the League of Na- 
tions, the Secretary of State observes that 
he sees “no difficulty in the way of secur- 
ing the assent of each signatory by direct 
exchange of notes as provided for by the 
Senate.” Our reservations he believes to 
be “plain and unequivocal,” and does 
not feel that “any useful purpose” would 
be served by appointing a delegate of the 
United States to the conference of member 
states of the World Court called to assem- 
ble at Geneva on September 1 for the 
purpose of discussing our reservations. 
His letter to Sir Eric was in reply to an 
invitation forwarded by the secretary- 
general to the United States to attend this 





(Acme) 


THEY’RE GOING IN 


French soldiers who took part in the recent advance in Morocco which began with the slack 
in the spring rains. The photo was taken just behind the battle lines 


conference. The League Council as the 
depository of the World Court protocol 
had summoned the conference under the 
belief that there might be questions which 
certain of the member states would want 
to ask our Government regarding our 
reservations, and that this could better 
be accomplished if all were brought to- 
gether. The procedure stipulated by our 
Senate is that a copy of the reservations 
shall be forwarded to each member state, 
which should then return its acceptance 
or rejection. 

It is understood that major questions 
have been raised about the first para- 
graph of our fifth reservation which 
states that “the Court shall not render 
any advisory opinion except 
publicly after due notice to 
all states adhering to the Court and to all 
interested states, and after public hearing 
or opportunity for hearing given to any 
state concerned; nor shall it, without the 
consent of the United States, entertain 
any request for an advisory opinion touch- 
ing any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest.” 
It is this matter of questions in which the 
United States “claims” an interest that 
worries foreign states. Who in this coun- 
try, they wonder, is to say when and in 
what questions the United States claims 
an interest? They want some light shed 
upon the matter, but apparently it is not 
to come through the September confer- 
ence, for Secretary Kettocc has flatly 
refused to have anything to do with it. 

In New York on April 20, Secretary 
Kettoce pledged the backing of the 
United States Government in disarma- 
ment proposals and stated that “our 
representatives at the Gen- 
eva meeting will help to the 
utmost of their ability in preparing the 
way for agreements for the further limi- 
tation of naval armament at no distant 
date.” The occasion of Mr. Kettoco’s 
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talk over a basis for ending the war in 
Morocco. Oudja has been 

M vo the place selected for this 

orocco ong 

conference, and it is prob- 

able that within a few days, as soon as the 
Riffian tribesmen have secured the con- 
sent of their leader to the armistice terms 
proposed, the meeting will get under way. 
Conditions seem in a fair way to become 
more settled in Morocco as a result of the 
proposed conference. ABD-EL-Krim, who 
has been fighting Spanish and French 
forces for a year and a half, seems to be 
realizing that the war will prove a losing 
one for him in the end. With that in view, 
he may believe it more advantageous to 
accede to the demands of his overlords. 
The volcano, Mauna Loa, on the island 
of Hawaii, belched forth smoke and lava 
on April 18. When the mountain had 
quieted down, the village of Hoopuloa, 
on the southwest shore of 
the island, lay buried under 
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“Another whale of a story.” 


—Brooklyn Eagle 
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—New York Times 
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remarks was the annual luncheon of the 
Associated Press. He pointed out that 
the valuable work of the Washington 
Conference dealt with capital ships and 
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airplane carriers. The Government is 
now ready to back suitable reductions in 
other types of naval armament. 

Mr. KeEttocc also discussed the Lau- 


‘sanne Treaty, which would conclude 


peace between the United States and 
Turkey. This instrument has recently 
been the cause of protest 
by 110 bishops of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church 
headed by Bishop Witt1am Manninc 
of New York, who contend that in view 
of anti-Christian tactics on the part of the 
Turkish Republic in expelling and perse- 
cuting Armenian populations within their 
borders, this Government should not 
sign any peace terms which would seem 
to sanction their acts. Mr. KELtocc took 
issue with this destructive suggestion. 
“The criticism which has been directed 
against this treaty,” he said, “has been 
negative, advocating rejection but pro- 
posing no alternative course of action. 
This Government cannot conduct its 
foreign policy with negatives. ... In 
considering our relations with the Turkish 
Government, we have at no time de- 
parted from a traditional, a typical Amer- 
ican policy.” 

Haggling over armistice terms to pre- 
vail during peace negotiations has pre- 
vented Spanish and French envoys from 
meeting with representatives of ABD-EL- 
Krim, rebellious Moroccan leader, to 


Lausanne 
Treaty 





ee fifty feet of lava. No casual- 


ties were reported. Mauna Loa, which 
means “big mountain,” is the most active 
volcano in the world. More lava has 
flowed from its crater during the past 
century than from any other volcano. It 
is one of the three Hawaiian volcanoes set 
aside as national parks by Congress. 

The whole question of regulating broad- 
casting stations has been stirred up by 
the recent decision of Judge WILKERSON 
in Chicago. Hitherto, the Department of 
Commerce, interpreting a 
law of 1912, has granted 
licenses to broadcasters to 
use the air at certain hours and upon cer- 
tain wave lengths. Recently, the Zenith 
Radio Corporation began broadcasting 
upon a wave length which had not been 
assigned it, and took the case to the 
courts when the Government attempted 
to restrain its action. As a result, Judge 
WILKERSON, upon reviewing the case, 
refused to impose a penalty upon the 
Zenith company. HeErsert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, commenting on 
April 20 upon the decision, stated that 
the Wurre bill which has already passed 
the House points the way out of the 
difficulty by conferring upon the Depart- 
ment of Commerce absolute authority in 
granting licenses and assigning wave 
lengths. Without such authority definitely 
delegated to someone, Mr. Hoover be- 
lieves, nothing but chaos will result. 

Another submarine disaster occurred 
on April 20, when two men were killed 
and ten more injured in an explosion on 
the S-49, moored at the New London, 

Connecticut, base. The 
Tragedy! 
tragedy was caused by an 

explosion of hydrogen gas in the bat- 
tery room located below decks. The explo- 
sion blew upward the floor plates, flattening 
several of the men against the ceiling. 
About 500 men stationed at the base 
rushed to the assistance of the S-49 when 
an alarm of fire was turned in. 


Radio 
Regulation 
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Trials of an Amateur 
Imperialist 
(Continued from page 514) 


last. For the opposition it is another 
story. American intervention has been 
no blessing for them, and they cry to 
high Heaven against its tyranny. This 
is no democracy that America is bringing 
them, it is despotism, worse than that 
under which Haiti writhed in her cen- 
tury of self-determination. Against the 
old despotism the opposition could at 
least rise in revolt; now even that relief 
is denied them. What better proof that 
America is determined to swallow their 
country than her persistent refusal to 
allow the Haitians wider participation 
in their own Government? 

A thoroughgoing imperialist would 
long since have quieted these disturbers. 
Their insincerity is patent, and they 
make very difficult the task that faces 
both countries. Haiti today has all the 
participation in its own Government it 
can possibly stand. The watchful control 
exercised by the American officials is 
quite necessary for further healthful 
progress in the “black republic.” The 
American tradition will not allow us 
to suppress the malcontents, and we 
continue in the thankless position of 
“adviser” as the minimum that civiliza- 
tion demands. This lays us open to the 
charge of hypocrisy and double-dealing, 
the accusation that we are in Haiti, not 
for the good of the Haitians, but for our 
own profit, and that we are stealing the 
country by bits instead of at one fell 
swoop. No one has ever investigated 
these charges with an open mind without 
coming away convinced that the Ameri- 
can course is the only honorable one 
open to us. Yet the charges are repeated 
unceasingly, and the coming election 
will furnish the occasion for a stirring 
rearraignment of “American despotism.” 

The way of the amateur imperialist 
is hard. 





Ireland Solves Her Drink 
Problem 


(Continued from page 522) 


and that when carried beyond these limits 
the plan defeats its own object by tending 
to promote more injurious forms of ex- 
cess, as well as evasion of the law by 
common consent. Nor is it possible to 
counteract these tendencies in a free coun- 
try for three reasons — namely, the ease 
with which.alcoholic drink can be pro- 
duced, the lucrativeness of the illicit 
traffic, and the natural refusal of society 
in general to regard drinking as a crime, 
whatever the law may say. Individual 
liberty can be justifiably restrained by 
law only with a view to preserving public 





order, public health, public safety, and 
public decency. In the iast analysis, the 
only real cure for drunkenness, as for all 
other moral infirmities, must be found 
in those moral graces, checks, and reme- 
dies addressed to the character, the in- 
tellect, and the will — the graces which 
it is the duty of religion and education to 
provide. Because the report of the Irish 
Intoxicating Liquor Commission enunci- 
ates these principles and applies them in 
practice, a study of it may be of value 
even outside of Ireland. : 





Scrapping the College 
Stadium 
(Continued from page 524) 


of the attention; the remainder will have 
had equipment and access to the showers. 
The other eight hundred will have had the 
privilege of seeing the games! 

Suppose that the same amount — $25 
per student — were applied directly to 
the purchase of equipment and the em- 
ployment of instructors. The $25,000 
would be collected as tuition is collected 
and every student would be allowed to 
choose his sport as he chooses courses. 
That amount would furnish two in- 
structors for the men and two for the 
women and then leave about $10 per 
student for the purchase of equipment — 
an amount sufficient to give each student 
more equipment than he now receives 
from his college. If the college has an 
obligation to supervise the physical 
development of its students, it can dis- 
charge it in a much better way. 

Most of what has been said about the 
conduct of athletics for the benefit of the 
student is bunk — and many of the men 
who have done the talking have known it. 
Athletics in the average university or 
college is a series of spectacular contests, 
designed to bring a’umni back to the 
college after they have accumulated 
wealth, to draw students to college to 
enjoy the “college life,” to get free ad- 
vertising space for the college in the daily 
press, and to provide amusement for 
throngs of those students without intellec- 
tual interests who are too lazy to exercise 
their muscles. The faculty of the average 
college has tolerated the system because it 
was supposed to benefit the college; many 
college executives have allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into the vicious proces- 
sion by a desire to keep up with prosperous 
neighbors. Now, at last, we have a system 
that thousands of faculty members de- 
plore; but the coaches and managers and 
other highly paid executives continue to 
praise it, and various officials wink at it 
because it brings in more cash every year. 
There has been a conference on the sub- 
ject of scrapping costly battle fleets; when 
shall we have our first conference for the 
scrapping of bowls and stadiums? 





Correspondence 


Setting a Bad Example 


Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I was much interested in Mr. Studdert 
Kennedy’s article in THe INDEPENDENT 
of March 6, “The Indian and Religious 
Freedom.” His words as to what we as a 
nation have done to’ the Indians were al- 
together too mild. We took everything 
they had and in return gave them worse 
than nothing — our vices. 

There are no morally objectionable 
dances among the tribes that I know best. 
It isn’t so much the dances that are 
doubtful, anyway, as it is the after ef- 
fects; arid it is the returned Indian stu- 
dents who are most concerned in stopping 
these dances. Especially is this true of the 
Dakotas. Should not that carry some 
weight with those who are protesting? 

Among the Pueblos there is one morally 
objectionable dance, and returned stu- 
dents who refuse to participate in that 
dance not only suffer, but they have to see 
their families suffer, also. We who ask reli- 
gious liberty for the returned. students 
feel that it is because we also are friends 
of the Pueblos. I should like to quote from 
Leo Crane’s “Indians of the Enchanted 
Desert:” 


Recently a crew of them (tourists) dis- 
covered “‘religious liberty” among the 
dangerous barbarians of certain backward 
Pueblos in New Mexico. The knowledge of 
men of experience, the views of priests and 




















Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
=a ¢ of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of special tours 
and cruises. 





Feel perfectly free to write ue — Our T 
BUREAU Will gladly furnish any information desired. 
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FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
and 7 Association and invest in its capi- 
stoc 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida's highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advaniage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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~ Protection 


Doubly Assured 


EFORE investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution against 
loss by seeking the expert and conserv- 
ative advice of your local or invest- 
ment banker who will gladly serve 
you. 


! 
| 
Eliminate the Loss } 
In Investments ! 
For after all good investment oppor- l 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, ! 
Investigation will reveal safe and ] 
profitable channels for your surplus 
funds. / 
l 
l 


The Financial Article that appears in 
the May issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment problems. 
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49 East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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DACHSHUNDS 


A limited number of farm-raised puppies from the 
best bench show and trained hunting stock. Strong, 
healthy, highly intelligent and affectionate; these 
game youngsters are great pals. 


ST. LAURENT KENNELS 
Canton “ “ “ New York 


EUROPE 36 DAYS $290 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 
2 Weeks exten. 3 countries $100 
Booklet fifty tours sent free 
Allen Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 











ministers, the affidavits of eyewitnesses, 
the testimony of Indians who had emerged 
from the twilight zone and had accepted 
both education and Christianity, all 
availed nothing against those who would 
demonstrate that a Pueblo cacique, hav- 
ing a phallic doctrine to uphold, was being 
denied his “religious right” to enslave and 

debase the helpless of his community. A 

terrible banner for friends of the Pueblos 

to raise. 

Whose fault? Washington’s. Washing- 
ton has known of and winked at this dis- 
grace for more than a decade. 

Permit me to inform you that there are 
within the United States Indians as be- 
nighted and as evil as those who beat the 
drums in the “Heart of Darkness.” I have 
had them in charge. I have spent nights in 
their villages. I have faced the duty of 
restraining them. I have seen the results 
of their malicious performances. I have 
taken to hospital the unfortunates they 
viciously maltreated. I have arrested and 
prosecuted some of the guilty. I have 
protected a few of those they threatened 
— but not all; for I have exhumed their 
dead. 

But do not think for a moment that I 
was directed to curb these evil clans of 
New Mexico. With my Indian police from 
other and freer Pueblos, with determined 
employees both white and Mexican, and 
on one occasion backed by a United States 
Marshal’s posse, I was fortunate enough 
to get away with it. The United States 
Court, and the press, and the wholesome 
of the community, approved my actions 
and wished more power to me as Agent. 
A respect for law was being established. 
One New Mexican disgrace was being 
eliminated. 

But lo! this became embarrassing to the 
East. Even as Nahtahnis, those in supreme 
command change and are different. Im- 
agine being told that efforts toward con- 
trol should cease, since the Government 
would find it inexpedient to lend support! 
What mattered it if a man were handed 
until nearly dead, or a woman tortured, by 
caciques claiming “religious liberty”? 
As for violated children — who should 
presume to disturb the ancient Indian 
customs? 

I asked one of our Western bishops 
among the Indians, “What is your great- 
est problem now?” He answered, “The 
white man.” One who has worked for 
years among them wrote, “The only way 
of raising the status of the Indians is to 
raise the status of the white man with 
whom he comes in contact.” That may 
even include those of the group to whom 
Mr. Crane refers. 

Kate Leau Cotuarin. 


Editor’s Note: —Miss Cotharin, chair- 
man of the Indian Committee for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Diocese of Massachusetts, 
has spent a lifetime of interest in 
Indian affairs, She has made a thor- 
ough study of life among the Indians, 
not only through correspondence with 
missionaries, but through a study of 
the work of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 














Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


The ordinary student is sadly insensitive to the 
wealth of sensitory appeals hidden behind the 
simple unemotional words of a textbook or news- 
paper article. Fortunate is he who can gain his 
first knowledge of history or science under the 
tutorage of one who is fully awake to the life and 
romance behind cold facts. The stimulation of the 
imagination is not a difficult task. Take, for in- 
stance, the articles in this issue of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. Let us see what is in them that does not 
appear at a casual first reading. 

TRIALS OF AN AMATEUR IMPERIALIST. Appar- 
ently this is merely a discussion of a problem in 
government. The unimaginative student will class 
it with the pages of history whose facts he has, per- 
haps, learned, but whose spirit he has missed. Here 
is where visualization comes in. The first step in the 
process is to form a mental image of Haiti itself 
which will be as clear as possible. Let the student 
locate it on the map, picture its climate, its general 
landscape, its trees, flowers, birds, animals. Let 
him picture the natives work and listen to the 
shouts of the brown children playing on the beach. 
The files of the National Geographic Magazine will 
prove invaluable in this exercise. 

Then let the student turn to the article and read 
it with an eye ready to catch those words richest 
in connotation. In the very first paragraph, for in- 
stance, is a picture worth noting — Haiti under the » 
despot. The scene already in mind is that of the 
island in prosperity. This changes now toa “poverty- 
stricken wilderness.” “Wild coffee plants,” “ruth- 
less tyrant,” inhabitants like “ frightened animals,” 
“banditry,” “murder,” “disease,” “undernourish- 
ment,” “superstition” — each of these adds to the 
picture its tragic detail, and, to the student who will 
pause to think, each will mean much. In the second 
paragraph we read, “More than once Marines had 
been landed on Haitian soil.” That in itself is = sug- 
gestion worth amplifying. Let the student describe 
the scene—the conditions that led to this action on 
the part of the Navy, the impressive approach of the 
warships, the attitude of the natives, the landing of 
the troops, etc: Similarly, the story of Guillaume 
Sam might well supply material enough for a novel. 

As the method for training the power of visual!i- 
zation has already been briefly outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, it will be sufficient in the 
following articles merely to suggest a few of the 
more significant passages for this type of study. 

Peace with Turkey. I. The steps leading up to 
the protest of the “impressive array of ecclesiastics.” 
2. The Democratic convention at Madison Square 
Garden. 3. The forming of the American Committee 
Opposed to the Lausanne Treaty, and the publishing 
of its diatribe. 4. Admiral Chester in Turkey. 5. 
The “privileged status” of American institutions in 
Turkey as compared with Turkish. 6. The collapse 
of the Armenian kingdom five centuries ago. 

IRELAND Sotves Her Drink Prostem. 1. The 
appointing of the commission on the drink question. 
2, Ballyhaunis and Ballaghadereen. 3. The public 
houses where dry goods as well as liquor are sold. 
4. “Cinemas and dancing halls” in Ireland. 5. The 
proposed compensation authority, his duties and 
his methods. 

ScrAPPING THE CoLLecE Srapium. 1. The steps 
leading to the resignation of the athletic coach. 2. 
The annual meeting of the professional baseball 
magnates, 3. A test of graduate loyalty— betting on 
your college. 4. The boy who “makes the team.” 
5. A conference for the scrapping of stadiums. 
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AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY @& CO. 


Established 1857 


441 Peart Sr. New Yorx 


GENEALOGIST 
Records Searched Family Lines Traced 
HOWARD D. FRENCH 


Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 
etenser New England Historic Goneniogienl Society. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. Dept. A. 


$ 2:49 -49 Men’ oe red jumbo 14K warranted gold point, 
ce aad band. Unbreakable. Made to sell 


at $7.00 
$ 1:22 99 ‘Ladies’ ted 14K warranted gold point, band 
and ring on end. Unbreakable. Made to 


sell at $5.00. 
Fully guaranteed. Send cash or Money Order 


Hamilton Pen Co., 5313 Willows Ave., W. Phila., Pa. 
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Edward D. Collins, Director Middiebury, Vermont. 








EUROPE Travel-Study 1926 


<a" SUMMER TOURS, $775 UP. 
h-Grade Hotels, Superior Service, 

ca tured Leaders. Independent jae 

— Motor Tours — Study T dieal Tours. 


STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 43th St., N.Y. 
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IV ETAT ONS oe dane Neng 
Envelopes. _ and Booklet, “Wed- 
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Composite character delineations 
from birth date, handwriting and your full name. 

Two questions answered + One dollar. 
AURO, 5 East 57th Street + New York City 





LIBRARIANS—Harpers Magazine. Twenty- 
four well bound volumes from 1901 to 1913. 
Also unbound Harpers and Atlantics from 1913 
to 1926. E. W. Chubb, Athens, Ohio. 


Some beautiful places in and 
FOR SALE about the hills of Elizabeth- 
town. Some Rentals. Write your needs. 





Roberts Real Estate Agency £1/72"eth- 


(Continued from page 527) for Mending 
Things,” lacking in a joyous and familiar 
vein. But his findings are set forth in a 
most helpful introduction. 
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Hill-Billy. By Rose Wilder Lane. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


HE crop of mountaineer fiction has 

been somewhat lean these past half- 
dozen years which perhaps makes this 
novel of the Ozarks all the more appealing 
because of memories it calls up of other 
tales about men who live “up thar’” and 
carry squirrel guns in the crooks of their 
arms. But “Hill-Billy”’ is quite capable 
of standing alone. It affords a gripping 
picture of those who spend their lives in 
the hills, nonetheless interesting because 
the author has seen fit to weave an ap- 
pealing story about them. 


* kek * * 


And They Lived Happily Ever After! By 
Meredith Nicholson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


T has been said that people are happy 
in more or less the same way and un- 
happy in various individual ways, which is 
perhaps why the subject of the eternal 
triangle seems to hold such an eternal 





THE RIDDLE 
OF SOCIETY 


BY CHARLES PLATT, PH.D., M.D. 


A book which gives a back- 
ground for social work, and 
a vision of such work’s satis- 
factions; a valuable contri- 
bution to the understanding 
of those who do wrong. $2.00 


E. P. DUTTON COMPANY 


Publishers NEW YORE 
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POEMS WITH A SOUL 
A Power for Expression 
3 Combined Editions, Prepaid $1.00 
Dealers, write for wholesale prices 
Address: Ginter Publishing Company 
Oklahoma City oa 7 r Okla. 














GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 








interest. The matrimonial unhappiness of 
a middle-aged couple, however, is almost 
too devoid of individuality to be convinc- 
ing. To the end of the story the husband 
behaves as a rather genuine, prosaic soul, 
but the wife registers on every occasion. 
As a slashing dramatization of modern 
life, the book is a stereotype. 


* * * K * 











O Genteel Lady! By Esther Forbes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


RE you tired of reading about flappers 
and collegiate young men? Then 
you will enjoy this romance of a Boston 
belle of the ’fifties in hoop skirts and 
crinoline with beaus in high beavers and 
fancy wasitcoats. This young lady had the 
courage to attempt a literary career when 
careers for the gentler sex were frowned 
upon. She is the most attractive heroine 
this reviewer has run across for some time. 
A distinguished first novel, written with 
ease and a mastery of technique unusual 
in a young writer. 
* * KK * 
Magic Casements. Compiled by George S. 
Carhart and Paul A. McGhee. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


BOOK prepared primarily for boys 

and girls. Some of the best poems 
of our language are gathered here. They 
vary extensively, as they should, and they 
represent the romance and the dream 
that for centuries have stirred our race to 
song. The volume is truly a magic case- 


changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 

Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
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BLOOD PRESSURE 


HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 

Giving the causes of this serious condition, its ef- 
fects, approved methods of prevention and curative 
measures, 

If you are over 35 it will prove doubly valuable. 

All Bookstores $1.50, Postpaid $1.58 

ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-M B’way, N. Y C. 
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T BOOK OR FINE SET YOU 
WANT at reasonable prices. Books of 
all publisherssupplied promptly. F.H.Car- 
son, 1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST EDITIONS: old and 
rare books. M.E. Northwall, 533 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
15% DISCOUNT FROM PUBLISHED 
PRICES ON ANY NEW BOOK PUB- 


LISHED. (Add 10c. per volume for postage.) 
Hermes Library Service, 81 Nassau St., New 
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